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GW Not Insured 
For Center Flood 


by Mark Potts Repairs to the building will cost 

Hatchet Staff Writer approximately $50,000, Bell said. 

University insurance will not while damage to bookstore mer- 

cover the approximately $100,000 chandise was estimated at $50,000 

damage done when a broken water by bookstore Manager Monroe S. 

main flooded the ground floor of the Hurwitz. 

Marvin Center and the University The bookstore is scheduled to 
Bookstore Saturday night. V ' reopen today on a limited basis, and 
GW Business Manager John C. will gradually become fully opera- 
Einbinder. told the Center Govern- tional as the semester progresses, 
ing Board yesterday that the Univer- The Center will pay for the repair 
sity did not have insurance to cover of physical damage, Bell said, but 
the cost of water damage from the bookstore itself will pay for 
bursting pipes because it would be whatever merchandise was lost in 
too expensive. ' , • / " the flood. 

The lack of insurance means that Hurwitz said inventory would be 
“the burden of covjering the cost of completed tomorrow, and the store’s 
the damage ihvolved falls largely on staff would know the exact losses by 
the Center,” Center Director Boris late next week. Most losses were on 
CJ- Bell said. y. . the lower level of the bookstore 

Bell said this would not have an where water came through the ceil- 
immediate effect on the Center fee, ing and flooded the floor to a level of 
but may cause a “modest” rise in about three inches, damaging about 
the fee for the 1978-79 school year.' It) per cent of the textbooks kept 

there, Hurwitz said. 

Those damaged books which can 
be salvaged will be sold at reduced 
prices, he added. There was 
“practically no loss” of merchandise 
on the upper level of the bookstore, 
despite two inches of water there,” 
he said. 

The cost of replacing the 
damaged merchandise will be 
absorbed by the bookstore without 
price rises, Hurwitz said, adding, 
.“we’lT run a loss' this yeaf, 
probably.” Any bookstore losses at 
the end of the fiscal year .will be 
covered by the University. , ‘ 

The bookstore had been running 
a surplus of about $40,000 so far 
this year, - Hurwitz said,- and the 
store might break even if it finishes 

‘ (see FLOOD, p. 5) 


The GW Bookstore b straggling to open today on a flood which destroyed $76,000 worth of books and 
limited basis after cleaning up from Saturday night's carpeting, (photo by Larry HlghMoom) 


by Chock Gabriel 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

Record and food co-ops are not a 
new idea to. universities in the 
Washington area. GW could pat- 
tern its record and food co-ops, 
approved last week by the Marvin 
center Governing Board, after the 
different and successful co-ops 
developed at the University of 
Maryland (UM), American Univer- 
sity (AU) and Georgetown Univer- 
sity (GU). 

Maryland’a co-ops are probably 
the most publicized. This is due not 
only to their relative size and 
success, but also to the controversial 
way in which they were set up. 

According to Robert Theodore, 
an employee at the Maryland food 
co-op, the creation of the co-op was 
the culmination of a move by 
“students who expressed a Socialist 
philosophy and who felt there was a 
need for a studenrirun, community- 
controlled business. 

“A bunch of us staged a big 
demonstration a couple of years ago 
which ended in our actually break- 
ing down the doors of the adminis- 
tration,” Theodore said. 

The following Monday, he said, 
“the vice-president for student 
affairs called in one of our members 
and told him that if he’d call off 
further demonstrations the univer- 
sity would allow the students to have 
their own co-op.” 

A year after its creation, Mary- 
land’s food co-op is. “still basically 
run by socialists” according to 
Theodore, although the 1,200 
students who use it pay little 
attention to the Mao and "Smash 
Capitalism” posters that adorn its 
walls. 

American's record co-op does not 
pay its employees but chooses 


instead to offer them unlimited 
records at cost, according to 
manager Allen Saskind. “We get 
hundreds of volunteers this way,” he 

so- 
under American's system, three 
managers control the purchasing 
and policy of the co-op and receiye a 
nickel commission on every album 
sold. 1 . ' 

Georgetown's “Student Corpora- 
tion” was formed by students as an 
outlet to express their political 
views, although according to its food 
co-op manager, Tom Kem, the 
dissent ended three of four years 
ago. i . ' ■ 


“The corporation was set up in years ago, according to Patricia 
the Vietnam protest days in order to Rueckell, a GU administrator, 
provide a vehicle through which “Five or six local merchants corn- 
students could; sue the University,” , plained, so we had to charge the 
Kern said. “Two years ago we found students rent,” she said, 
ourselves with no further legal To pay rent, co-ops at MU and 

impetus," but found that they could GU charge a slight overhead, 
“provide some needed Services generally in the form of a 15 per cent 
here,” he added. • markup on sale items. - \ 

One barrier faced by both Of all the local co-ops, GU’s has 

Georgetown and Maryland is that probably the most structured ad- 
the co-ops inevitably compete with • ministrative arrangement There is a 
local businesses. < . seven-member student 1 board of 

Apprehension over the corpora- directors which oversees personnel 
tion’s food and record co-ops forced and budget decisions. The adminis- 
GU public relations personnel to tration watches over the whole 
negotiate with local merchants two ,.. (see CO-OPS, p. 4) 


GW Nationally Ranked 
In College Sex Poll 


. J by Jeff Jacoby . , 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

Some may believe that GW may not cut it when it comes to academics 
and Rhodes Scholars, but there’s at least one field where it can march 
with the best. ' 1 ' • . , 

The February Genesis magazine, a monthly publication roughly on a 
par with Penthouse and Hustler, ranks GW ^Oth oh its annual list of 
“America's Twenty Sexiest Colleges." _ . \ 

Author Sherry Armstrong declared that “after revelations of sexual 
adventures in the capital city, no one should be surprised at the way-out 
games reportedly being played on the GWU campus,” and salutes our 
standing as the number three college nationwide in the category of kinky 
sex. i ' 

Genesis selected its top 20 because “they boasted the highest number 
of coeds who.pre sexually active,” according to Armstrong. 

Reactions among students interviewed by the Hatchet varied. “I 
agree," Ronald Rockman', a junior, said, “Especially the Southern 
ones-Mt must be their Southern hospitality.” Freshman Jeff Tabak 
didn't see it that way.-“l have a very boring' sex life. My friends have a 
very boring sex life. I don’t know how we made that list.” 

The University is in good company, just one below Harvard, and 
Rutgers placed 17th on the list. The sexiest school in the country is 
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Faculty Hobbies: Flying, Names And Sky Diving 


I high, Allee said. “One trip we 

[Allee, his son and his wife} took a 
charter plane and boat to where we 
wanted to go and backpacked the 
rest of the way. We usually sleep in 
tents and use $30 of food during a 
five-week trip.” 

Allee belongs to the American 
■ Name Society and contributes 

articles concerning studies of 
names, descriptive appellatives and 
the origin of languages. For 
instance, "Inunguarssuaq, which 
means a big little man, is a name of 
a mountain in Greenland,” he said. 
Whether Alle’s interest is in the 
. backpacking of name discovery is 
'unclear. On one trip, he said, he had 
arrived with his family by boat on 
an island and attempted to travel 
20 miles across the island for food. 
A flooded river halted their travels 
and they had to turn back. “We had 
to turn back without food because 
the river Was too high. Our feet were 
bleeding at this point and each mile 
v 1 we would take our boots off and 
stick our bleeding feet in the snow to 
soothe the pain.” 

However, r Allee, 59, admits, “at 
» | my age I can’t do this forever.” 

James N. Mosel, 58, of the 
psychology department, has attained 
■ the blue belt in Karate during the 

past three years. His instructor 
Si believes he has black belt potential- 

\ but : Mosel is still wary of taking ^his 

brown belt exam. “J believe that I 
Tjf am in better shape than anyone in' 
m. M the faculty because Karate takes 
into effect every muscle in the 
'body," Mosel said.;. 

He said he participates in the 
sport because “of the Control one 
has' over his Self and the physical 
L, Strength 1 gain.'’ Control is a factor 

, in another of Mqsel’s hobbies. Since 
1968 he has raced sports cars in 
■d in flvine Canada and the U.Si He has won- 
nded in a t>VQ races “but ^ usually , come in 
mped from second or third place,” he said. , 
fe learned “There is mastery and control in 
Germany racing and the caT acts as an 
man flying extension of y° u i 8 ives y m a sense 
3 ” of freedom,” he sai<}. ’ "" 

A man with a different type of 
t quite as interest is William A. MacDonald, 
flying and chairman of the art department, 
ine man’s who collects- rugs from different 
> seems to countries, teahces a class on rugs 
Dean of and collects 15th, 16th and 17th 
a G. Allee Century maps, 
i of names. “I’ve bought rugs in Athens and 
:eland and Hungary. . .and I like them because 
al trail in they are very beautiful and 
names in interesting. I don’t know why I 
ax,” Allee collect them — possibly because of 
their fine craftrtianship and associa- 
lis trips to tion with Certain nomadic tribes,” 
sts are not Mac Donald said. / 


L by Paul Bedard 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

One has free-fallen 2,000 times 
and has even parachuted in Israel. 
Another has flown the highest 
bidder at the annual Martha’s 
Marathon auction in his antique 
airplane. Yet another backpacks in 
Norway in search of names while his 
feet bleed. 

Why take note in these persons 
and what do they have in common? 
They are full-time faculty and 
administrators at GW. . 

For example, Herman H. Hobbs, 
former chairman of the physics 
department, has been flying air- 
planes for about 14 years and has 
loved every minute. “I really wanted 
to fly when I was in the Air Force 
but never got the chance. I 
volunteered to do anything but I was 
forced to watch.” * 

Unfortunately, because Hdbbs 
sold his plane, he. will not be able to 
donate a flight to Martha's 
Marathon this year. “Besides this 
year, I have only missed once, and 
that was two years ago, Hobbs said- 

In previous years the highest 
bidder would be taken to Hobbs' 
airfield on the Potomac and given a 
tour of the surrounding area in hfs \ 
antique cloth-covered plane. 

He said he also gave the' highest 
bidder dinner and they would “watch ~ 
the stars from my observatory.” 
Hobbs, the teacher of a very popular 
astronomy course, ^ described the 
outings as “simply splendid.” 

Guitar playing and sailing are 
among the other lobbies Hobbs 
takes interest in. He resigned as 
chairman of the physics departmeht; 
in order to return to his studies. 

Hobbs saidhe never had any close 
calls. However, he said he knew 
someone who once lost all his 
electrical controls While flying in 
heavy, overcast weather. The flyer 
made it safely to the ground but only 
after descending to 300 feet so that 
he could see the ground. 

The pilot of the plane, Marvin D. 
Green, professor of mathematics at 
GW, said the safe landing “was 
chance and a little luck.” 


Clockwise from (op: Marvin D. •ireei' and the Its About rime Team 
perform a ten-man star while at a national parachuting meet, .lames .N. 
Mpsel prepares to begin his race in a Formula One Racing car, and Herman 
H. Hobbs shows off his antique airplane to a Martha's Marathon winner. 
These OW faculty members are among others whose diverse, and often 
daring hobbies fill their fpare time. . 


Green’s main interest, however, is 
sky diving. His 2,000 free falls attest 
to> hi? love for the sport. He was a 
paratrooper in 1955 and has 
continued the sport ever since. 
When asked why he participated in 
such a daring sport he said, “It is 
hard to explain. There is so little 
time spent in the air” yet it seems 
like ages. 

Green returned to GW tins year 
after working two years in 'Israel, 
While in Israel he skydived with the 
Israel parachute club. Unlike 
Hobbs, Green has had many close 


calls while in the air, both flying and 
sky diving. 

“More than once I’ve had to use 
the emergency chute. I’ve also had 
trouble with the plane such as 
engine and landing gear failure" but 
that’s all par for the course, he said. 
Green said he has suffered only one 
injury. 

-\ He admitted the danger in the 
sport but he said it does not bother 
him. “Sky diving is kind of a 
high — you perceive things, such as 
tithe, that you never noticed in the 
past.” /I , 
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GW Withholding Iranian Info 


by Jane McHugh 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

GW’s Iranian students are 
missing out on job opportunities 
because the University refuses to 
release their names, according to the 
Embassy of Iran. 

"We asked GW to give us the 
number of Iranian students attend- 
ing the school,” said Karim 
Adibpur, a survey coordinator At the 
Iranian Embassy. "They said it was 
against their policy. Most other 
universities gave us this information 
except GW.” 

“We can't give out information 
about students without their per- 
mission” because of the Buckley 
Amendment. Patricia Me Milieu. 
GW international students advisor 
said. This information includes 
name, address, the student's major 
and degree sought, she said. “We 
cannot give out names,” she said. 

Adibpur explained that not 
having this information makes it 
difficult for the embassy to estimate 
the total number of Iranian students 
in the U.S. “We don’t know how 
many students are on your campus 
and what they’re majoring in. We 
get these job applications from Iran, 
and GW students don’t have a 
chance to go to the job interviews,” 
Adibpur said. 

Last October, Adibpur sent 
names of Iranian nationals to 
international advisors at colleges 
and universities in the U.S. Each 
copy listed the names of Iranians 
attending a particular school. 

In the cover letter, advisors were 
asked to delete the names of 
students no longer attending the 
school, and add names of new 
Iranian students as well as their 
major and degree sought, Adibpur 
said. 

“GW crossed out the names of 
students not there, but no names 
were added,” Adibpur said. Adib- 
pur said he mailed the list to 
international affairs advisors rather 
than to registrars because the 
advisors maintain closer contacts 
with international students. “Keep- 
ing track of foreign students is part 
of their job,” he said. 

“If we are not giving out that kind 
of information to the Iranian 


Embassy, we are wrong,” GW 
Registrar Robert Gebhardtsbauer 
said. 

Gebhardtsbauer said it is against 
University policy and a violation of 
the Buckley Amendment to disclose 
grade reports, but added, “I see 
nothing wrong with giving out 
names and addresses." 

In compliance with the Buckley 
Amendment of the Family Educa- 
tional Rights and Privacy Act of 
1974, GW must have a student’s 
written consent before releasing 
personal information, including 
grade transcripts, to outsiders. The 
University, however, can release 
student directory information, such 


as name, address, telephone num- 
ber. division of enrollment and field 
of study, according to Marianne 
Phelps, assistant provost for affirm- 
ative action, 

“I think we would give out the 
major and telephone number, for 
example, because this is objective 
information. Federal regulations are 
not totally clear. We will not provide 
information — except directory in- 
formation — to anyone who doesn’t 
need it,” Phelps explained. 

“There has been so much hassling 
as to what is permissible and what is 
possible with or without student 
approval." GW President l.lovd H. 
Elliott said. 



Patricia McMillen 

won't reveal names 
“The Buckley Amendment is one 
of the prime examples of poor 
legislation, poor administration, 
and everything else that goes with it 
Just about every university adminis- 
tration has a different interpretation 


Robert Gebhardtsbauer 

should release names 

of its provisions,” he said. Elliott 
said he wasn’t aware of inconsistent 
interpretations of the Buckley 
Amendment within the University, 
but said he would look into the 
situation, ’ „ ' \ 


Money Hassle For Foreign Students 


by Karen Skeirik 
Hatchet Staff Writer 

As the price of a GW education 
continues to soar, students are 
forced to take part-time jobs in 
order to get their bills paid on time. 

But for some of the 1,836 foreign 
students at the University, the 
problem of finances is even greater, 
according to International Students' 
Advisor Patricia J. McMillen. 

A student's status as an alien is 
particularly serious when an emer- 
gency situation arises when he needs 
more than $200, she said. 

“Foreign students do 1 have the 
same opportunities available as 
American students," McMillan 
said. “They can find a job, apply for 
a scholarship, or try to solicit funds 
froi 1 mhci .niNtitufH'.iis “ 

But because they are foreign and 
subject to immigration laws, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to succeed in getting financial aid 
through the same methods as 
Americans. If they lose their 
full-time student status, they lose 
their student visas. 

Joan Perotti, fiscal assistant in the 
student financial aid office, said 
there is not enough money available 
through the existing foreign student 
loan fund to help students who 
require large sums of money. Perotti 
said that since the fund is “now 
practically depleted, there is hardly 


enough money available for small 
loans.” 

The fund, which was started by 
former foreign student advisor Dr. 
Ray Clemments, relies solely upon 
gifts and donations. 

Foreign students can borrow up 
to $200 interest free from the fund, 
if it is paid back Within 30 days. 
Four per cent interest is charged if a 
student takes up to the maximum 60 
days to repay it. The fund began the 
year with $1,100 but is now down to 
$100, Perotti said. 

Although the number of foreign 
students needing financial assist- 
ance is small, McMillen said she is 
presently helping several students 
find funds. Most of these students 
declined to speak about their 
problems, but one freshman did. 

After finishing his first semester, 
this student's father was confronted 


with personal circumstances which 
made him unable to forward his 
son's second semester tuition 
money. “The money is there,” the 
student said, “but it is just a matter 
of time until the problem is settled, 
which could be for several months." 

“I am stranded,” he continued, 
"because I don’t have the money for 
the tuition or enough to go home on 
if I lose my student visa. ” 

He has received an on-campus job 
but he is not making enough to pay 
tuition. His search for off-campus 
employment has been frustrated by 
language barriers as well as 
, bureaucratic red tape — the Immi- 
gration Department said it will take 
at least four months before he can 
get permission to take such ai job. 

In the meantime, he is attending 
class as a non-registered student. In 
order to do this, he had to have 


Law Students Offer 
Community Legal Aid 

by Cathy RandUl , . 

Hatchet Staff Writer 

Students at the National Law Center are giving free legal aid to the GW 
community through a program called the Legal Aid Bureau. 

The bureau includes three organizations: the Community Legal Services, 
Women’s Legal Clinic and the Immigration Project Each provides 
community services and at the same time gives second-and third-year law 
students practical exneri««~- ! -j law, according to Julie Weatherly, director 
of the bureau. 

Most of the cases covered by the bureau involve persons other than GW 
students, she said. Prof. Eric Sirulnik, faculty advisor for the program, said 
five per cent of the cases involve GW students and approximately one per 
cent of the student body utilizes the legal services. x 

The Community Legal Services (CLS) is the largest program organized 
under the Legal Aid Bureau. On previous occasions GW students have 
contacted CLS about cases involving dorm fights, leases, domestic relations 
problems and divorce. , 

CLS also handles consumer problems, breaches of contract and 
landlord/ tenant conflicts, but no criminal cases. 

CLS has specific guidelines they must follow in giving out the legal aid. 
Community applicants should have an income level of less than $120 per 
week take-home pay, and $20 per week fpr every dependent. 

GW students are eligible if their parents meet the financial requirements 
or if the student is participating in the work-study program, or receiving a 
financial need scholarship. National Defense Education Act (NDEAJ-type 
loan, public assistance or food stamps. These are flexible, according to 
Stetler. , 

The reasons for these eligibility requirements is that all services are free; 
(aee AID,p.5) 



special permission from each of his 
professors. If he is able to pay 
tuition before finals.- he will receive 
academic credit and keep his 
student status.^ 

"The foreign student is caught in 
the middle. They can't quit school 
and work for a while because they 
will lose their student visa and be 
sent home. They also don’t have 
time to wait for a scholarship to be 
awarded. Sometime, if they are 
lucky, they can get fonds from 
private lendings institutions, but 
these are not reliable sources," 
McMillen said. 

“One just has to hope for the 
best,” she said, “and hope that 
something will, come through fn 
time. These students may have to 
leW the .country because' their 
emergency financial needs couldn’t 
be met." 
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When Colonel Mallard's (left) vacates Its budding on razed to dear the block for the proposed World Bank. 
March 1, GW will seek permission (right) to have It (photos by Larry Highbloom) * 
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G St. Demolition Requested 


GW has applied for. permission to raze- the 
townhouses at 1914 and 1916 G Street in order to dear 
the block for the proposed World Bank building. 

The University will also seek a third application for 
1912 G Street once Colonel Mustard's, a small tavern, 
vacates the building March 1. GW also plans to apply 
for renewal of demolition permits for 1908 and 1910 G 
Street, when the present permits expire February 20., 
Announcing GW’s plans in a letter to Zoning 
Commission Chairman Ruby B. ' McZier, GW 
Vice-President and Treasurer Charles E. Diehl said the 
University will delay actual demolition until the 
commission decides whether or not to rezone the block 
and allow the proposed building Hearings on the 
zonijng change are scheduled to begin March 14. 

In a related action, at a meeting Tuesday, the 
Committee for the Campus announced plans to petition 
the Joint Committee on Landmarks of the National 
Capital to make the G Street townhouses landmarks. 


.The action, if approved, would make demolition more 
difficult because it would require a six-month delay 
before razing could begin. , . - 

The committee’s petition plans did not receive the 
support of Don’t Tear It Down, a local organization 
which also opposes razing the townhouses, however. 

According to committee official Cindy Witman, 
leaders of Don’t Tear It Down said the petition was 
inadequately prepared. “The application could be a 
■little better than it is,” Witman admitted. 

In an attempt to stir up student interest in the 
campaign against the University’s plans, the committee 
has scheduled a rally March 9 in front of Rice Hall. 

Present University plans call for building and placing 
facades of the townhouses on the proposed World Bank 
building. GW had originally planned to destroy the G 
Street row completely but the U.S. Commission of Fine- 
Arts requested in September that the townhouses be 
incorporated into University plans for the World Bank. 
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Area Co-ops Set Example 


WANNA BE ANOTHER WOODWARD OR BERNSTEIN ? 
THE HATCHET NEEDS REPORTERS, ARTISTS, 
COLUMNISTS, REVIEWERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

TO FIND OUT MORE, COME TO MARVIN CENTER 
ROOM 433 OR CALL 676-7550. 


subsequent lower prices on food and 
records. . . 

Student managers at these neigh- 
boring university co-ops are proud 
of their enterprises and eager to help 
GW set up a program of its own. 
Two offered advice on how to be 
succesful. . 

"Establishing good credit is the 
key to success. Develop a healthy 
relationship with your suppliers and 
you’ve got it made.” 

Saskind warned that a co-op can 
be a very time-consuming business. 
"Once you’ve got it going, you've got 
to stay on top of it;” he said. 
“You’ve got to have reliable and 
responsible people running it.” 
GW,’s proposed record and food 


co-ops were voted grants of $10,000 
each at Friday's Marvin Center 
Governing Board meeting. Saskind 
said AU’s co-op was started about 
six years ago with an initial grant of 
$250 from the university. “GW 
should be able to do very well with 
$10,000,” he said. 

North said she is fairly certain 
the money proposed for the co-ops 
will not be diverted to offset losses 
from the weekend flooding of the 
Marvin Center. >’• ' 


CO-OPS, from p. 1 

operation through a committee 
1 1 whose members include the student 
body president and important 
school officials. v 
The Student Corporation is 
actually closely related to student 
government," Rueckel said. 

GW’s co-op will differ from GU’s 
in that it will not have to pay rent- 
According to Patti North, chairmen 
of the Marvin Center Governing 
Board’s building services commit- 
tee, since students already pay for 
the building through their student 
fees, they will not have to pay to 
lease its facilities. This could lead to 
lower overhead costs at GW- than 
those at GU and UM^ and 


■¥■ FINAL CHANCE! * 


to pick up books/money from the SERVE Book 
Exchange will be on Saturday, February 19. 11:00am 
2:00 pm Marvin Center, Fifth floor lounge. 

All books and proceeds not picked up shall be • 
considered a gift to SERVE. i < 


The, GW student association' 
(GWUSA) senate defeated a mea- 
sure Sunday night that would have 
recommended the halt of a GWUSA 
investigation of the Program Board. 

In a 9-1-2 vote, the senate 
defeated a bill submitted by senator- 
at-large Steve Burke to cancel the. 
investigation. Berke said the investi- 
gation “has caused substantial 
deterioration in the relations be- 
tween GWUSA and the Program 
Board,” and may have .been 
"politically motivated.” 

Program Board chairman Rich 
Lazarnick told GWUSA members 
he “is perfectly willing to sit down . 
and iron out difficulties" and “wel- 
comes an open-ended investiga- 
tion." But Lazarnick said He didn’t 
feel that the manner in which the 
investigation was 1 announced wlas 
fair. 

GWUSA vice-president fof stU; 
dent activities Jim, Pagano, who is 
heading the investigation, defended 
the inquiry, noting that "nothing is 
necessarily wrong" with the Pro- 
gram Board, and that the investiga- 
tion was "more for information 
purposes.” . / ' • 

ElUott Appointed 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Association of 
American Colleges (A AC), a nation- 
al association dedicated to “liberal 
learning." 

The AAC board of directors, 
headed by Paul F. Sharp of the 
University of Oklahoma, is com- 
posed of leading educator^ from 
colleges and universities across the 
country. It oversees the activities of 
the association, which consists of 
more than 600 insfitutions. 


Georgetown Hotline 
- Offers You: 


• a ride board 


• info on what's going 
on in arid around D.& 


Evenings 6 P.M.-t 1 P.M. Sunday thru Friday 
NighU 1 1 P.M.— 8 A.M. Evarynighi 
Weekends All Day Saturday Until S P.M, Sunday 
hrst minute, intaralate calls. 

Eacludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


• legal / medical / v 
psychological referrals 
and info 




• someone who will 
listen if you just 
want to talk. 


C&P Telephone 


Call Us . . . We're As 
Close As Your Phone 

337-2646 
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Bookstore , Center Surpluses May Pay For Flood 


FLOOD, from p. 1 masonry wall in the Center parking 

the fiscal year with enough of a ga«ge "Mi* buckled slightly under 
surplus to cover the losses. The * he force ° f ‘ he water was not 
surplus came from sales of non-text- detennined to be a hazard and will 

book Items, he said; the store makes be , “ '*• "* added 
no profit on textbook sales. Insurance to cover water damage 

Hurwitz added, “Did you ever c “ used bursting pipes would add 
hear of a budget being shot? We just about P* T cent to GW’s S9S.000 

shot it.” annual insurance premium for Uni- 

The Governing Board’s finance versi ‘y buildin 8 dama ge, according 
committee is scheduled to meet ‘° Mildred Ewart, insurance and 
Tuesday to discuss how to meet the le 8 al ass,stant t °‘ he vice-president 
$50,000 cost, and the full board is and treasurer Th * P resent P 0 ' 1 ^ 
scheduled to vote on the subject cove ” flre and f* tend « 1 ^ ver ' 
March 4. age, a number of specific items, 

including damage from wind, civil 
Bell said at least part of the repair disturbance and smoke, 
costs will have to come out of last Ewart added that even if GW had 
year’s $219,000 Center budget the additional coverage, known as 
surplus, and the rest would come “multi-peril” it still might not cover 
out of the $13,000 in the Center’s the entire loss. ' V ■ . 

contingency fund or from any According to Einbinder, the Uni- 
surplus at the end of this year. versity prefer? to self-insure against 

The most expensive repair is the problems of this type, paying losses 
replacement of the bookstore’s out of general funds rather than 
carpeting, which will cost $26,000. obtaining regular insurance. 

Total labor costs were estimated at The pipe, located in a mainten- 
$13,000 by Bell. ance room under the Center’s 2lst 

The carpeting is. on order, and Street entrance ramp, broke at 
repairs are underway or have about 7 p.m. Saturday, flooding the 
already been made to the elevators, room and eventually blowing a large 
the windows broken when the water hole in the wall underneath the 
rushed through and the hole ripped ramp. Thousands of gallons of water 
in the Center’s brick wall by the spilled out, flooding the ground 
water pressure, Burch said. A floor to the depth of about a foot 

Budding Lawyers 




or Ilalj 


Geppetto 


It’s a Grand Opening offer 
t good (no, delicious!) through February 28. 

At Geppetto s Where gourmet cuisine, fine beers and wines 
have made us Italy’s answer to la Cafe de Paris. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Sundays 
from 12 Noon to Midnight; Fridays and Saturdays from 
Noon to 2 in the morning. Closed Mondays. 

2917 M Street, N.W., Georgetown 

333-2602 for pizza to go. 7 ' . 


Cost-Free Legal Aid 
Offered By Students 


AID, frdmp. 3 establish the volunteer attorney 

The reason for these eligibility program and recruiting the attar- 
requirements is that all services are neys, overseeing the activities of the 
free; the client, has to pAy only the bureau to make sure they are within 
court fees. the bounds set by the Bar Associa- 

Brad Stetler, coordinator of CLS, . tion and aiding in the policy 
said the program was started in planning. 

1968 by law students, and is funded The Women’s Legal Clinic (WLC) 
by the University. Second- and was set up in January 1974 to deal 
third-ydar law students receive with the legal rights of womert 
between one and three credits for concerning rape, abortion, employ- 
their work in the program, depend- ment discrimination,' welfare rights 
ing on the number of hours they and divorce. 

spend in the office. The Immigration Project was 

Before any student gives legal instituted in January 1975 for the 
advice, he consults his assigned purpose of teaching law students the 
volunteer attorney about the case, practical aspects of dealing with the 
The attorneys come once a week to Immigration and Naturalization 
hold a seminar with their respective Service. Students themselves actual- 
students about legal counseling. ly may represent clients (luring 
Sirulnik said he is helping to hearings, Weatherly said. ; 


! t Attention Pre Meds ! ! 


Professor Henry Merchant 


Whales Happening 
at GW? 


• To find out, subscribe to the HATCHET, • 

• GW’s semi- weekly newspaper y * 

• Yearly subscription— S5. 00 > J 


Friday, .February 25 
at 1200 noon 


• Street 

• City, State, Zip 


Featuring our famous free Deli Snackbar 
Hillel-We're not activist, just plain active 

■V -'*• »<>"•*, ^ . ' '■ 


TO START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION, PLEASE SEND A 
CHECK AND THE COUPON TO: THE HATCHET , 800 
21 St ST.. N W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 
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Williams and Carney Shine In Joplin Film Bio 


before ragtime was rediscovered and treated as the art wnai ..e s >n 

form it is ' the secondary, stage. y 

,. v The most famous ragtime composer was a black man After his baby daughter dies and his wife leaves him. 
by the name of Scott Joplin. Having virtually started Joplin’s attentions are consumed by his attempts to 

and popularized the craze with such infectious , write an opera which he hopes will bring serious 
compositions as “The Maple Leaf Rag,” Joplin longed "treatment by mtisic critics. The film ends with his 
to have his music"' reactf a high art forip and to be failures to find a backer for his opera and the 
treated as such. "The King of Ragtime" never lived to knowledgethat he is dying. 

see | t v * Scott Joplin, manages to catch the flavor and spirit of 

Joplin’s life, a combination 6f success and tragedy,’ ■ the time* ind of the music. Dick Hyman’s 

has been turned into a new film, .Acotr Joplin, with Billy arrangements of Joplin’s music (available on MCA 
Dee Williams it) the title role. Scott Joplin is not the Records) help early the film and set moods for 
year’s best picture. It has problems , with scene individual scenes. Some parts of Joplin’s life are barely 
construction, among other things. It is, however, a fair mentioned or left oilt, like his happy second marriage 
and balanced representation of Joplin’s life, sticking and his final days in a state hospital. Still, we do have a 
basically to the facts and featuring numerous strong faithful representation of the tragedy of Scott Joplin, a 
performances. genius whose success and recognition came decades 

The highest compliment which can recommend this after his death, 
film, however, is that it has been created with a deep Art Carney is splendid as John Stark, the publisher 
understanding of Seott Joplin and his music; For once, who understands that Joplin is “a genius” and that his 
we see who Joplin is and what ragtime is. Paralleled music is "a new art form ... genetically American. ., 
with Joplin’s life we see where ragtime came from, how born of the sod arid soil... a bawdy response to 
it swept the country and then declined. authority;” 

The film opens with a blend of stills and a narration Clifton Davis is both delightful and touching as the 
which sum up Joplin’s early life. The action really starts tragic Louis Chauviri, who never learned to write his 
with the young Joplin’s career as a "professor” in music down and who also died of syphillis. Other 
bordellos, parlors and honky-tonks. It is in one of these performers putting in cameo appearances are ragtime 
establishments that he meets Louis Chauvin (Clifton great Eubie Blake, the late comedian Godfrey 
Davis), a brilliant piano player in his own right and tells Cambridge and Taj Mahal. ‘ , , 

him of his true ambition to become a composer. Scoft Joplin succeeds in the limits of what it has set 

Together, Jpplin and Chauvin head for Sedalia’s out to do. Its message is.driven painfully home in the 
Maple Leaf Club where they take - first place in a film’s final seconds when we learn, “In 1974, His music 
contest. A local music publisher, John Stark (Art won an Academy Award for The Sting In 1975, his op- 
Carney), publishes the winning tune, “Maple Leaf Rag” era, Treemonisha. played on Broadway. In 1976, he was 
and Joplin is on his way. awarded a Pulitzer Prize. Scott Joplin died in 1917." 


Great Scott 

Billy Dee Williams portrays the famous ragtime composer Scott Joplin In 
the new Universal film-biography. Art Carney, Clifton Davis, Margaret 
Avery and Eubie Blake are also featured In the film. 


Catch 6 Dick & Jane Let 4 Thieves 9 Escape 

*1 ■ 


by Jay Eamshaw supporting characters far weirder 

.From Plains to Hollywood, than the couple. 1 t 
riiarried love is back in vogue. Why one picture,, Thieves, flops 

’ rhiserabiy while the other, Dick And 

The latest comedy offerings from Jane, entertains heartily is not a 
the movie. world. Thieve $ and Fun puzzle. The answer lies in the 

With pick And Jane both feature, amount of love that Brut Produc- 

(4) a married couple who suffer from (ions has ever managed to pour over 
Advanced goofiness, and (2) a cast of even iis most tender property: none. 


Segal is clumsily hilarious, whether 
in the boardroom with his boss or 
dropping a gun down his parits 
during f:i> first -holjl-up ’’ 

By the way., that above : mentioned 
boss is played surprisingly well by 
Mr. Hi-Yo himselfi.Ed McMahop. 
As a corporate executive, McMa- 


hon, with stentorian tones through- 
t»ui,<l«H , v;,hy fellow fnsrit’Ci- 

Summing up, it must be said: 
Thieves strives; Fan With Dick And 
Jane succeeds. Laughter comes most 
freely when there’s something worth 
laughing about up there on the big 
.screen. ■ ... 




.. W. .. .A. 


. . 
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Leon Redbone Very Sheik 


Cigar-chomping Leon Redbone has released a new album, Double Time, 
which Includes his version of “Shine On Harvest Moon.” 


by Rob Shepard 

Leon Redbone is now a star. With 
his appearance on Saturday Night 
Live last year, people who never had 
heard of him before began to talk 
about the emergence of this great , 
new talent. Redbone’s new album. 
Double Time, should keep them 
talking. 

Double Time is a combination of 
all the styles Redbone performs 
best. There is ragtime, blues, 
ballads, novelty pieces and yodeling. , 
Redbone’s deep, growly voice lends 
itself naturally to these types of 
music and they, along with hit 
"Shine on Harvest Moon”, are 
what's making' Redbone a star. 

"Shine On Harvest Moon” is the 
song that gave Redbone his _ 
widespread popularity after he 
performed it on Saturday Night 
Live. While Redbone gives it his own 
adaptation, it is his style that makes 
it a winner. He is very low-keyed and 
his manner of keeping his voice at 
one volume level makes him an 
artist to be enjoyed while sitting 
back and relaxing. 

In fact, the hallmark of this 
album is that you want to relax 
while listening to it. 


Besides the fact that it is the song 
most associated with Redbone, 
"Shine On Harvest Moon” has 
things to offer that weren’t even 
heard on television. On Saturday 
Night Live there was Redbone, 
sitting in a chair, strumming his 
guitar and singing .solo. On the 
album, he is backed up by the 
barbershop quartet singing of 
Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang, the 
whistling of Jerry Feifer and the 
banjo of Eric Weissberg (of 
“Dueling Banjos” fame). This song 
is well on its way to becoming a 
noyelty classic. 

Every song has something, differ- 
ent to offer. “Diddy Wa Diddie” is 
an excellent remake of the Blind 
Blake song. "Nobody’s Sweetheart” 
gives us a 1 tuba. Many are good, even 
moving songs, while others give us 
nice instrumentals. There are even 
some of his own fine blues 
adaptations. 

' > • ’ 1 .V. i ' 

Redbone’s fine arrangements 
feature such oddities as trumpets, 
banjos, tubas, cellos and other 
instruments rarely heard on the 
album of a “pop star.” 

In his unique singing style. 


Redbone growls, yodels, and clears 
his throat in a way that gives us a \ 
sound which is a pleasant departure 
from a lot of the trash that is heard 
on radio today. * 

Radio has proven a major 
problem for 'Redbone. He simply 
doesn’t get airtime. Redbone is one 
of those few performers who doesn’t 
care about producing records. It 
took him about five yeairs to produce 
his first one. On the Track, and 
Double Time took the two 
succeeding years. His apperance on 
Saturday Night Live came as a bit of 
a shock because it generally was 
believed that Redbone would never 
make such an appearance. 

' . 

Because it is such a departure 
fr£m the sounds that are heard ' 
today. Double Time is an excellent 
album. It isn’t played on radio, 
probably because it doesn't fit any 
particular format. Double Time is 
the type of album that should be 
played, iFnof as a relaxant, then as a 
break-up from constant rock, ,It 
should also be heard for another 
reason — if you don't have it, then 
you probably won't hear Leon 
Redbone for another couple years. 


Clear As Muddy Waters 


\ - by Steve Komarow __ ” 7 

McKinley Morganfield’s (Muddy Waters) new album 
Hdrd Again (Blue.Sky) contains all the ingredients that 
have made Waters a fixture on the blues scene for the 
past 40 years. .” ' 

UnfortunateljLAli the ingredients combine this time 
to make the same kind of cake he’s made many times 
befqre. This does not make for a bad album, however. 

The music has a relentless drive. Each beat seems to, 


The problem with Hard Aguin is that you not only 
havtrheard it all before, but you’ve probably heard it 
done even better. The album is full of new titles, and 
some new lyrics, but its got the same beat and melody 
that have appeared on many earlier Muddy Waters 
albums. 

“Little girl” fdr example, is a dead ringer for "Long 
Distance Call” which appeared a few years back. "The 
Blues Had A Baby” sounds like a rehash of “Got My 
Mojo Workin”’ but without the excitement the former 


push the previous one away and then step aside for the h a( j on t (, e Fathers and Sons album. 


next. This is the Delta blues for which Waters is 
famous. Any instrument, be it guitar, harmonica, or 
even Waters’ voice is used for percussion. 

Tempering this driving force is a down-home flavor 
found ift lyrics about jealousy, love and life at 'its 
simplest. New Orleans is never too far away to visit. 

Perhaps the strongest point on the album is the 
quality of the musicians. Waters’ guitar is smooth and 
clean and his voice is as gritty as one could hope it to 
be. Joining Waters are such notorious blues personnel 
as Johnny Winter on the guitar, James Cotton on the 
harmonica and Willie “Big Eyes” Smith on drums. 

On the best Cuts, “Crosseyed Cat” and “Jealous 
Hearted Man”, it is difficult to sit still. This is a tight 
band indeed, but no disco here. This stuff is mellow. 

Ron Ostroff 


Despite this. Hard Again is an enjoyable record. The 
reason that all the songs are familiar is that Waters 
wrote all the songs and a different rendition of a classic 
Delta blues piece can be savored like a new recording of 
a M abler symphony, if in both cases the quality is good. 
It -is indeed a tribute to Muddy Waters that his music 
has been played so widely. Few modern writers have 
been imitated fdsuch an extent. 

Muddy Waters turned 6.0 not long ago and Hard 
Again belies his years. The music has life plus an ample 
dose of that gritty voice that can make a Yankee 
nostalgic for New Orleans. Waters still tours 35 to 40 
weeks out of the year and won a grammy award, for his 
album. The London Muddy Waters Sessions. ' as 
recently as 1972. , 7.„ ’ 



Johnny Winters and James Cotton Join Muddy Wateri on his new album, 
Hard Again, for the Blue Sky label. 


Reflections On Becoming A Persona NonGrata 


Earlier this week I called the Hayloft 
Dinner Theatre to arrange to review their 
current production for another publication. I 
was told that Frank Matthews, the executive 
producer, wanted to talk to me. _____ 

’ Of - V - 

Commentary 

When I finally reached Matthews, he said 
he had read my last review of his theater and 
fell that “since all the other 40 reviewers had 
liked the production.. .it is not in my best 
interests to spend money, and in yours to 
spend \time coming to review our produc- 
tions.” That’s why I didn’t get an invitation in 
the first place, he told me. 

With that one statement, Matthews banned 
a reviewer apd a publication. When the arts 
editor of the Hatchet called to ask Matthews 
if Ron Ostroff would be allowed in 
representing that paper, Matthews replied 
that Ostroff would not be allowed in on comps 
(complimentary tickets), “in other words, 
you’re screening my critics,” the editor said. 
According to. the. editor, Matthews stated his 


“firm” belief he had the right to do so, 

The review which upset the producer 
questioned some Of the things the Hayloft was 
doing and then made suggestions on how to 
resolve the problems. For that reason the 
dinner theater declared me persona non 
grata. • .*.* / 

Critics, as Mr. Matthews obviously doesn’t 
understand, do not write for the benefit of the 
theaters they review. Just because an area 
theater gives a review a pair of- complimentary 
tickets to see a show does not mean that they 
have purchased his opinions. 

I accept complimentary tickets because I, 
and the publications for which I write, cannot 
afford to purchase them. I can’t afford it 
because I usually get , no monetary 
compensation for my reviews. The papers 
can't afford it because they never seem to 
have enough money as it is. 

When a critic goes to review a production, 
he is in tha.t theater as an agent of his readers. 
His job is to do his best to give an educated 
opinion of what went on in that theater, on 
that night, so theatergoers will be able to 


decide whether they would like to spend an 
evening in similar fashion. \ 

If Mr. Matthews wants critics who will 
always tell him his productions are wonderful, 
even when they aren’t, then I'm glad he’s 
counted me out. if he wanted to put critics on 
his payroll as advertising- copywriters or 
public relations persons to write beautiful 
reviews that can be clearly published as 
adyertisements, that’s fine. Then the critics 
would no longer be in the news business > 
working for the readers, they’d be 
owned — pad, pencil and typewriter — by 
Frank Matthews. 

And how do the readers make use of a 
critic? As a barometer. Unless you're 
reviewing the plays yourself, you will probably 
never find a critic you agree with all the time. 
Because that’s not the way it’s supposed to be. 

A review is just one person’s opinion. No 
more. Although the critic has probably seen 
more of what he’s writing about than the 
average reader, the critic’s published views 
should not be regarded as instant popular 
opinion— THE WORD on a particular play. 


Critics are sent to review plays to give their 
own opinions sO that others may use those ' 
opinions to get an idea of whether the 
production will interest them. It is not heresy 
to disagree with a critic, ' ' 

But the good critic also serves another 
purpose. He gives the production publicity. 
No matter what the critic says about the play, 
he will be letting readers know about a certain 
production is playing in a local theater. 

If readers are sure that old reviewer “Q" is 
just a wind bag who doesn't know what he’s 
talking about, or they enjoy seeing loutjy 
theater, the choice is theirs to make. 

So you see Mr. Matthews. I'm jpst trying tb 
be honest and do my job. T call them as I see 
them. You and I both know that your dinner 
theater has the best food of any in the area. 
We also both know that the past two 
productions have been mediocre at best. 

Harry Truman once told an aide under 
critical fire “if you can't stand the heat, get 
out of the kitchen." If you can’t stand 
constructive criticism Mr. Matthews, you're 
in the wrong busings. 


I 




warning.;, 4 
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The- Jewish Activist Front, Program Board and the 
Israel Aliyah Center present: 


The Program Board Films Committee presents 


Shelly Shretler 


Director of the World Union of Jewish Studies in Arad 


'rams 


Thursday, February 17 


Marvin Center Room 404-406 


MGM's classic musical with Gene Kelly, 
Debbie Reynolds and. Donald O'Connor 

Friday, February 18 
7:30 and lOOOpm . 

C Building, Room lOl 
Admission $.75 

. 

Tickets should be purchased at the Marvin Center Info Desk 


Saturday, 
February 19 
7:30 and 10pm 
Building C 
Room 101 
Admission: 

$.75 


Please note change 
in date and loca- 
tion of this feature. 


Program Board/Governing 
Board Elections 


in the Rathskeller 

' / '• - ““ *V •• 

j , f • ' . . . „ x 

n The Three Stooges 
Charlie Chaplin 


The Marx Brothers 


The Little Rascals 


Laurel and Hardy 


Saturday, February 19 

7 s 30 pm— 1:30 am 
Admission — 

S.25 for Madison Hall Residents 
S.50 for all other students 

Co-aponsored by the RatPAC and Madiaon Hall 


Sorry Folks! 


No Disco this week duo to throe day 
weekend. Chock us out next week in 
the Rathskeller. 

WRGW and RatPAC ; 
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Center, but the best hopes for the future are on the side of 
those theaters which are experimenting at the grass roots of 
the community, because it is these which best serve and reflect 
the community of which they are a part. 

■* If this sounds like a positive portrait of alternative theater, 
it’s because if Washington is ever going to have a real theater 
community of its own, its firmest footing will come from such 
groups. The Kennedy Center and the other major theaters 
each offer us one type of theater. With its many theaters, 
which include the West End and National Theatres, the 
Kennedy Center gives Washington a chance to see many 
shows on their way to Broadway or on tour. 

The other established theaters also give us performances 
vital to the performing arts community. This is not a portrait 
i of competition between two groups. There is hardly an excess 
of arts ip D.C. and the Kennedy Center is every bit as 
^important as the New Playwrights’ Theater and the Back 
Alley. The point is that these alternative theaters are the 
°nes doing the original work and the experimenting. 
They are the ' closest to a regional theater 

For all its funds and personnel, the Kennedy 
, Center does little original work and in many 

cases is no more than a booking agency for 
- shows on the road. Again, it serves a function. 

It doesn’t, however, go past this to reflect the 
cultural needs of an area. 

v; -; uKra So, the alternative has become a reality 
in Washington. A group of theaters With 
names like ASTA (American Society of 
Theatre Arts), Back Alley, Black 
Repertory, New Playwrights', 
and the Waaay Off Broad- 
, !. sgS-i way have demonstrated 

. x . ' ... Washington's capability 

j ~ ?: :• of, and potential for 

' ' ' 10 . ' '' •• ' v becoming a cultural 

cen,er Hke New' 

Kkft&ft.v. \ .'■■■■ ' ' ’’ ‘ 1-' ' •;!'■'• '■•>< i York or San Fran- 

. '• & ' s cisco. 

< ' ••’i • • Then too came 

v the dinner theaters 

which offered yet 
another alterna- 
I -. live, the chance to 

eat and see a show 

!'' vA '' ; ’ ' JmssBEffiZ;:: at the same time. 

. This phenomenon 
■jp®:; may be a fad or a 
: trend, but it is work 

mg in the Washing- 
: ton area where sever 

al dinner theaters are 

g now in operation 

There is one thing 
alternative theaters 
share I hey are not 
i: : ' Equity theaters. Actors 
‘ ‘ ? c ., * ■'* B:: ' Equity is the profession's 

union. Since Equity produc- 
WW lions must pay Equity salaries 
W.k : ::s?tt(»<^' an d a bide by Equity rules/few al- 
ternative theaters can afford to become Equity. With the 
exception of one dinner theater, none of the alternative 
ft.' 7 theaters benefit from the advantages or suffer from 
Si:::-, the problems of being Equity theaters. '*f ■ 

i t - ijjif: The development of alternative theaters has not been, 

however, free of setbacks. The recent folding of the D.C. 
i*i; : Repertory Company came as a disappointing surprise. 

Washington is now left without a major black theater group 

,and is being deprived of a very vital cultural section of the arts 

Mfc in D.C. Hopefully, there will be some group which will fill this 

blatant gap. 

• Regardless of such setbacks, alternative theaters have amved, 

' in many cases topping their wealthier Equity counterparts in 

originality and innovation. 8 

This special section has been designed to explain some of the hows and whys 
of alternative theater, who they are and what their goals are. It is by no means 
a complete chronicle; it is merely an introduction and a little history. It is an Attempt 
to show that if Washington has a cultural legacy to offer, it will grow out of the 
work of these theaters. Hopefully, the work of the alternative theaters will greatly 
aid in truly making Washington an actual cultural center. 


by Mark Dmwtdzlak 
Arta Editor 

As the performing arts took a firm footing in D.C., so did a 
movement towards alternative types of theater. In the past 10 
years especially, groups experimenting with traditional and 
unorthodox forms of theater have comprised a healthy 
component within the Washington theater community. 

There are many ways to define “alternative theater.” It 
should be clearly understood that this is an inherently bad 


term, however, since it attempts to define many diverse 
groups and elements. This is especially true in Washington, 
an ever-growing center for the performing arts. 

It might be best to first fist what is not alternative theater. 
What option do they represent? Very plainly, they are an 
alternative to the bigger, established, full-scale productions of 
the Kennedy Center, the National Theatre, the Folger, The 
West End, Arena Stage arid Ford's Theatre. , 

Alternative theatersare generally understaffed and badly in 
need of equipment; funds and facilities. By the same 
token, however, such theaters are also imaginative, 
lb resourceful, innovative and constantly experimenting. 

H. The present may belong to the likes of the Kennedy 


Interlude will appear from time to time this semester in the Hatchet, taking 
in-depth looks at issues and trends in the arts in the Washington metropolitan area. 
Future issues will deal with the arts at GW apd the museums of W ashington. 
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Some Alternatives For Wa 


Playwrights 9 Offers 
Theater Innovations 






was V on this concept that the 
Playwrights’ Theatre was formed in 


currently 


by Mark Dawldzlak 
Arts Editor 

The New Playwrights’ Theatre 
experience all was crystallized with a 
play called Hagar's Children. With, 
this production, the D.C critics 
pulled out the stops and aCclaimed 
the play one of the most phalletiging. 
innovative and impressive shows in 
the Washington area. 

Joseph Papp, director of the New 
York Shakespeare. Festival, appa- 
rently agrees with this, verdict After -■ 
viewing a performance of Hagar's 
Children he decided to take the play 
to New York with the entire New 
Playwrights’ cast. 

“So much is happening after five 
years and everything’s happening at 
once," - said New Playwrights’ 
Producing Director Harry Bagdasi- 
an, “This is the year we’re really 
expanding. Our theme is, if you 
haven't yet discovered New Play- 
wrights’, now is the time.” 

After five years of struggling and 
ex f perimenting, Bagdasian has seen 
New Playwrights’ become the most 
vibrant alternative theater in the 
Washington' area. “When we have 
to scrounge, we scrounge and when 
we have the money, we have the 
money,” Bagdasian said, “It’s all 
moving forward.’.’ ^ . „ , t 

New Playwrights’, was envisioned 
originally by Bagdasian as a 
“theater devoted exclusively to. the 
nurturing of new plays and. theater 
pieces by American playwrights.” It 


1971 as part of the American'S ociety 
of Theatre Arts (ASTA). With 
Kenneth Bloom, currently Nevy 
Playwrights’ associate producer, 
Bagdasian and six other friends 
^formed ASTA as “an umbrella 
corporation,” each with their own 
project in mind. 

According tp Bagdasian, ASTA 
was crippled by “a lot of 
infigi.it mg- - . Playwrights* . was get- 
ting the press." he said “Jo be very 
frank, the Playwrights’ Theatre was 
thp strongest thing ASTA had going 
for it.” Bagdasian explained that 
because of the disagreements, 
"particularly money," Playwrights' 
pulled out of ASTA'. ’ > ' ■ ■ ■ 

“I wanted the freedom to do what 
I wanted to, when I wanted to do it," 
Bagdasian said. “I wanted a stage 
all to myself, devoted to New 
Playwrights’. I told the rest, either 
you put me totally in charge of 
ASTA or I’m leaving and they said 
gOod.” 

Since then all Of the original 
ASTA members haye gone their 
separate ways and Dopa Cooper has 
become its artistic director (see 
related story). 

The beginning years of the New 
Playwrights’ Theatre were a struggle 
which saw readings and perfor- 
mances in Bagdasian’s living room 
and in the basement of the record 
store. Bread and Roses. 

Then in January, 1976, New 
Playwrights’ worked put a deal to 
rent the building in which it is 


Paul Hildebrand, who left a job with 
the National Endowment fo come to 
New Playwrights’, put up $500 of his 
own, money to help get the building. 

The theater is now leasing the 
building with a five-year guarantee. 
Since moving in, the cobnpany’s 
most successful productions have 
been realized. Sirocco. Gymnasium, 
Hagar's Children. Bride of Sirocco, 
and the currently running Fox 
Against the Fence 'Iiave all 
demonstrated New Playwrights' 
ingenuity and creativity in using its 
limited space and funds. 

One reason New Playwrights’ has 
been so successful is the way the 
company puts on a play. Tradition- 
ally, Hildebrand explained, the 
playwright did his work alone, the 
director gets it, does his work and he 
gives it to the actors. “If the actors 
have problems they go to the 
director,” Hjldebrahd said, "The 
director ends up being a referee. 
There’s a lot of space between actors 
and playwright. This is not a 
collaborative effort, ’ ’ 

The New Playwrights’ method, 
Hildebrand explained, is a week in 
which “a team works With the 
playwright and explores the creative 
process.” Three teams, a. full 
productidn and two stage readings, 
wjjl work with three pieces, each 
with a full ensemble-cast, director 
and playwright In this workshop 
atmosphere they look for the 
commonality of . the, pieces, a 
hypothesis which will be explored. 

..“The object is to prepare a short 
piece which, illustrates what has 
been learned about that hypothe- 


sis,” Hildebrand said, “It builds a 


The unfinished set for Fox Against The Fence as It 
Playwrights' Theatre, (photos by Rob Shepard) 


good working relationship with 
everybody and gets the creative 
juices flowing. Through experience 
we learned that it leads to actors 
having a more personal experience 
with the work — greater richness, 
integrity and personal committ- 
ment.” V. 

The idea behind this process is 
that the script now represents, not 
the beginning, but the "endpoint.” 
“It’s written only after the creative 
process is complete,” Hildebrand 
said, “It’s created like a choreogra- 
pher working in a studio with 
dancers,” * . 

Such an experience might include 
such workshops as when Robert 
Graham Small, the director of 
Hagar's Children took the cast out 


from the play currently at the 


tense moment 
New Playwrights’ 


Theatre, Fox Against The 

motives behind a murder. 


to a farm to live for a week, much 
like the one portrayed in the play. 

According to Hildebrand, New 
Playwrights’ receives four to five 
1 scripts a week. A team of 
scriptreaders go over them all, with 
at least two reading each one. They 
write critiques and Hildebrand 
reads the ultimately recommended 
ones and passes them on to 
Bagdasian. . ' t 

“If a script is rejected,” Hilde- 
■ brand said, “and the majority of 
them, of course, are, the playwright 
gets an extract of the critiques, 1 
pointing out weaknesses. We give 
them more than just a rejection. 
Some scripts get more than 
criticism, they get encouragement.” 
Every spring. New Playwrights’ > 
conducts' a nation-wide script 
search; 

To realize its considerable accom- 
plishments, New Playwrights’ has 
done everything from bake sales to 
selling balloons. Qne special event is 
Dramathon which was done last , 
year and will be revised again in, 
March. Dramathon is 54 continuous 
hours of plays, readings" and • • 
theatrical presentations. This year 
over 25 plays will be presented with 
oyer 100 actors used in this major 
fund-raising event. ' , - 1 

Even though the budget has 
jumped from $51,000 last year to 
$100,000 this year, money problems 
still plague and hinder New ' 
Playwrights’. “ Hagar's Children was 
put on, literally, with a shoe-string 
budget," Bagdasian said. “We have ’ 
a couple of plays now which are 
interesting but we don’t have the ' 


funds.” 

' 

New Playwrights’ is completely 
non-Equity and Bagdasian is “not 
looking forward" to the day ft will 
become Equity. “It practically 
doubles your budget,” he said, “but 
I can’t predict the day when we’ll 
have that type of money.” 

Bagdasian has high hopes for his 
long-range plans. Besides redesign- 
ing the current facility, Bagdasian 
would “eventually like a conserva- 
We’d like to do a lot of 
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Harry Bagdasian, the producing director of New Playwrights’, dhensare the 
scale model of the Fox set with director Robert Graham Small. 


Harry Bagdasian and 

Playwrights’ Theafre, at work In the theater’s 


by Mark Dawldzlak 

Arts Editor l -. ' 

The arguments— and infighting 
. among the founders had brought 
the' American Society of, Theatre 
Arts (ASTA) to a standstill. They 
had a theater but they couldn’t seem 
to agree on how the stage should be 
used. 

The bickering finally took its toll. 
Harry Bagdasian took his Play- 
✓ wrights’ Theatre out of ASTA- Ken 
Bloom; another of the eight original 
founders, soon followed Bagdasian 
over to ( the New, Playwrights’ 
''Theatre where he became an 
associate producer. ' 

Then, a year ago last July, the 
remaining directors voted to make 
Dona Cooper ASTA’s artistic 
director. In the words of one of the 
founders, Harry Bagdasian, “She’s 
making a go of it. She’s showing it 
can be viable.” _/ ' - ' 

The turn-around started with 
what Cooper herself called “a major 
shake-up in staff and funding.” 
ASTA was starting again and 
Cooper made the decisions by 
herself. '"I choose the season, the 
directors and all the material,” she 
said. “I’m producing director and 
' artistic director.” 

With its latest -production, 
Cooper’s own Opus Eleven, ASTA is 
finally receiving the critical atten- 
tion. Fascinating in concept, Cooper 
dug deep into the material available 
on Lizzie Borden and made a play 
out of it. “Financially we’re much 
more stable than last year,” she 
said. “We’ve got two grants from 
CBS and we’re starting to get really 
fine artistic reviews.” 

Like the other alternative thea- 
ters, ASTA has its own philosophy 
which makes it Unique. In this Case, 
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Washington Theater-Goers 

Alley Moves To The Front 



jainst The Fence, which examine* the 

i murder. 

* ’* •• * • ‘ • >• 

readings, a lot of workshops — class- 
rooms to teach and develop mime, 
voice and diction, the history of the 
Theater, practicing it in the 
afternoon and doing it in the 
evening.” * 

-'‘Tm tired of saying no,” 
Bagdasian continued. “We almost 
didn’t do Hagar's Children because 
* of, expenses. My goal is to get 
together the most talented people I 
can, and see Washington become a 
center for the craft." 


by Pam Horwltz ' 

AmL Art* Editor 

It is the close intimate setting of 
Monk’s Place, an old bar on the 
west coast The sound of waves is 
heard off in the distance. We look 
through the legs of chairs turned 
upside down on small round tables. 
Fish net is strung out on the ceiling, 
hanging low where it has become 
torn. 

The Back Alley Theatre (BAT) 
.production of Tennessee William's 
play Small Craft Warnings 'is 
strangely different from the lavish 
productions many students associ- 
ate with the Kennedy Center or 
National Theatre. Here the audience 
js part of the action. Engulfed in 
darkness, there is no separation 
between audience and actor. 

BAT's uptown theater— Back 
Alley Playhouse, 1365 Kennedy St., 
NW, one of two (the other is the 
Back Alley Studio, 617 F St., NW), 
is a good-sized room with seats on 
two adjacent sides of a square stage. 
The two sets of seats are divided by a 
large pillar. The stage is small and 
slightly lower than the upper seats. 
As the actors play out the scenes, the 
audience feels as if it is in Monk's - 
Place along with the characters. ; 

This is BAT’s version of 
experimental theater and the 
company has been at it the longest of 
anyone in D.C. — 10 years. Naomi 


Eftis, artistic director, principle 
administrator and fundraiser, foun- 
der, president of the board and 
officially titled producing-director 
calls BAT an experimental neigh- 
borhood arts theater — it becomes 
evident that this is exactly what it is. 

Most of the publicity for BAT 
goes out through word of mouth, 
Eftis said. Those who have come to 
see Small Craft Warnings a,re a 
mixed variety;, black, white, brown, 
jeaned, skirted, etc. Although the 
acting is not great, it is of passable 
quality. For the $3 charge it is a 
bargain. / \„ 

Small Craft, Warnings is about a 
group which is seeking a satisfying 
love experience. The group congre- 
gates at Monk’s Place and includes 
,a doctor who has lost his license but 
continues to practice illegally using 
Monk’s phone for an office; a 
prostitute, Violet, who has been 
Jiving in a room over the penny 
arcade, without toilet facilities and ■ 
now wants to move in with Monk; 
and Leona, who has been living with 
and supporting Bill, a stud with the 
hots for Violet. And- there are 
others — just as desperate. 

Leona, the central character, is 
played well by Caron Tate. Her 
presence is dynamic * and , usually 
well-timed. She tends to become a 
little overbearing, but manages to 
balance it out with Especially 




Doug Wallick, Michael Kubler and Caron Tate a* they appear In Tenneaaee 
Williams’ Small Craft Warnings, currently at Back Alley’* Uptown 
Play home. • * . . . 


fow A Viable Theater 


it’s Dona Cooper’s own personal 
stamp which guides the produc- 
tions. “At this point I can tell you 
what our philosophy is — adapta- 
tions of popular pieces,” she said. 
These adaptations have included 
, combinations Of stories from Oscar 
Wilde's plays and a combination of 
two 1880 melodramas. 

"We’re very production-orient- 
ed,” Cooper said, “Our new scripts 
are not written to be published 
somewhere else. I don’t think we 
have finished copies of any of our 
plays." Cooper estimated that Lizzie 
Borden's writings were rewritten at 
least five times during the produc- 
tion of the play. 

“I’m not looking for .a play,” 
Copper continued, “I’m looking for 
a piece of theater. We’re going for 
(hat hour and a half. It’s happened 
so many times that you’d love to do 
a show for ‘that’ scene. Well, if you 
v pick (he right play you won’t have to 
do ‘that’ scene.” 

Cooper added that if “someone 
came up and said, ‘I have to have 
that play.’ fine. But we’re not 
/aiming for that. I think our work is 
very special. 1 just don’t think it’s 
mass, produceable. It’s like a dance 
company more than a theater 
company.” 

Now that ASTA is getting 
established it is also starting to get 
an audience! Even though it didn’t 
plan on a specific audience. Cooper 
finds that ASTA is attracting people 
•• who are “well-educated, well-off, 
not rich, 25-40. who are acquainted 
with the types of pieces and who 
appreciate and understand the 
concept." 

For future projects Cooper 
mentioned the possibilities of 
adapting for plays the life of Sarah 


Bernhardt, the Salem witchcraft 
trials, and the “happy” writings of 
Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald. 

“Our actors and technicians are 
getting better and better,” she said, 
making special mention of Jay 
Allison, an “excellent” director and 
set designer Russell Metheny, whom 
she described as "absolutely brill- 
iant.” “He [Metheny] is going to be 
a major fotce in American theater 
and I don't say that lightly. He’s 
getting a deserved reputation. I 
can’t think of anyone to compare 
with him.” . 

Cooper also said that she would 
like to see the theater remain 
non-Equity. “The word profession- 
alism and the word Equity are not 
synonymous,” she said. “I’d like to 
see a theater that made it without 
Equity.. .a community theater.” 



very production oriented 




financially more stable 


Dona Cooper 

more like a dance company 


well-turned phrases. ' » \ 

Monk; played by Barry R. Burns, 
has the stage to himself i couple 
times during the play but does hot 
quite capture the spirit of an old 
bartender reminiscing on the joys 
and ills of life as he cleans his place. 
His concern over Violet taking a 
bath before going to bed with him, 
however, is demonstrated rather 
well: 

Both Tate and Burns, along with 
the rest of the cast, are members of 
BAT’s senior resident company. The 
24 actors in this company are 
trained by BAT. Eftis said the 
reason BAT developed its own 
training facility was that in 1967 
when BAT began there were very 
few opportunities for actors to get 
jobs in D.C. Because of this lack of 
skilled actors, it’s necessary to train 
people in order to run a theater. 

The actors range from 20-40 years 
old. All casting is done on a 
non-racial basis. BAT is the only 
theater in the city which follows this 
policy of casting. It provides that all 
parts are open to anybody who 
demonstrates the ability to handle a 
role. 

Many actors have gone on to do 
other work in the theatre. Especially 
notable are Douglas Turner Ward, 
who has become artistic director of 
the Negro Ensemble Company in 
New York and Douglas Johnson, 
who has his own company in 
Chicago. 

Another went on to get an Emmy 
for a one-woman show, one is a 
producer for The Rockford Files 
and one went on to Yale on a full 
scholarship for a theater program 
offered there. John Wentworth, who 
founded the Washington Theatre 
Club, was also affiliated with BAT 
productions. 

Not only does BAT have a senior 
comoany but also Actteen. a 
company which is composed of 
youths 15-19 years of age. Doug 
Wallick, who played an Iowa kid. 
Bobby, cycling along the coast in 
Small Craft Warnings, is from 
Actteen. He gave a short perform- 


ance as a boy to whom homosexual 
advances had been made by 
Quentin, played by Michael Kubler. 

Actteen’s 13 members include 
teenagers, some of whom ate still in 
school. Some have been referred to 
BAT by the courts, while others 
have drug problems. Actteen, 
according to Eftis, gives these young 
people on-the-job training. BAT, - 
itself, is part of the D.C. School 
Without Walls program. 

In addition to the two acting 
emsembles, BAT has classes for 
beginning, intermediate and ad- 
vanced actors. It also has technical, 
behind-the-scenes workshops in- 
cluding publicity and playwrighting. 

BAT has come a long way. The 
iwo theaters it runs today were just a 
back ?lley in ’67 and the staff, all 
volunteers. One thing hasn’t 
changed, that is the policy of 
producing works of local talent. 

Now 68 per cent of the 10-12 
shows produced a year are written 
by local playwrights. A series of 
black plays were produced by BAT 
for T.V. and they received 3 local 
Emmy Awards. Smalt Craft Warn- 
ings and two other productions 
slated for this year are slight 
lepartures from the company’s 
;sual fare. 

Just recently BAT received a Ford 
Foundation grant under The New 
American Play Series to produce 
.icw plays. Two projects in the works 
>y BAT ' are Gandhiji. by Rose- 
ioldenberg, which portrays the life 
<f Gandhi from the woman’s point 
of view, according to Eft The 
other is Tricks, by Don All nder. 
This Eftis described as a black 
musical with poetry set against jazz 
music. 

Eftis looks to the future with 
hopes of developing an acting 
company for the elderly and a 
dramaturge program (one which 
would encompass all the creative 
processes of play production). BAT 
now has credibility and under the 
drive of Eftis will continue to 
expand into an even more effective 
vehicle to bring experimental arts 
into the D.C. neighborhood. 


I 
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Dinner Theaters: Wine and Watch 


stuffed shrimp, lots of salads, 
Buffalo meat (yes, Buffalo meat!) 
and lots more. The Harlequin’s food 
is also notable. 

But the main problem with 
Washington area dinner theaters is 
one of balance. Jn most cases, you 
either get a good show or a good 
meal. Rarely do you get both. 

The Hayloft has fantastic food at 
the buffet and theatrical murder on 
stage. The Lazy Susan’s acting is 
decent, the food mediocre. The only 
balanced dinner theater seems to be 
the Harlequin. Its usual fare is a 
good meal topped with an equally 
good show. 

Dinner theater audiences seem to 
be composed mainly of suburban- 
ites — persons who either live near 
one of the theaters in Virginia or 
Maryland or are scared to joprney 
into downtown D,C. at night. 
Usually the persOns do not know too 
much about theater. Most of .them 
have seen few show.s. And the ones 
they have seen were probably done 
at dinner theaters. 

As an older woman put it, “This-. 
crowd is different from the one you 
get ! at the Kennedy Center. Those 
are all richv society folks. These 
people are average middle-class 
people out to eat. laugh a little and 
have a general good time." 

-Dinner theaters haye one big 
advantage over the inner-city 
theaters — pride. For around SI 2 you 
can' eat and maybe even be 
entertained at a dinner theater. If 
you subscribe to the dinner theater, 
each show may cost as-liftfe as 7 eight 
or nine dollars. , 

A good seat at one of the theaters 
in downtown D.C. will cost you at 
least that much., And tlydf's while 
going hungry. But; even'd' you cap 
get an orchestra seat for, six or seven 
dollars, you'll get more for' the rest 
of your money at a dinner theater. 

In the past few years, most area 
dinner theaters, have moved away 
. front productions of silly sex farces 
to the more 'theatrically sound 
musical comedies. Kiss Me Kate is a 
fig improvement oyer Ladies ' Night 
In a Turkish Hath, ' ' 


music. This music does have one 
advantage — an actor explained that 
"the orchestra can’t make a mistake 
with a tape. So now it’s up to the 
performers to do it on their own.” 
And some performers do. In Burn 
Brae's Sound of Music, Maria 
valiantly tried to sing brightly and 
keep up with the tape. She failed. 
She was singing and moving so fast, 
she looked as if someone had given 
her a little speed before the show. 

' Better than the tapes is the live 
orchestra at the Harlequin Dinner 
Theatre (Rockville, Maryland), the 


by Ron Ostroff with. The woman was good in one of 

The dinne/ theater. It sounds like the roles. The male lead was lousy, 
it consists simply of a restaurant and His accent moved from the deep 
a theater under the same roof, south to Jersey City. Equity just 
Actually, it's usually a lot less. hasn’t worked at the Hayloft. 

Dinner theater is a creature of two The rest of the dinner theaters use 
conveniences — the convenience of persons who technically could be 
having dinner and seeing a show in called amateurs. Most of them, 
the same place, and the convenience however, are not. Most are young 
of having the theater in suburbia performers trying to work their way 
where most dinner theater goers to something big. The dinner 
live. theaters give them the opportunity 

But in the transition from more to act in between waiting tables to 
conventional theater and dining, survive. ^ . 

some things are lost. Many dipn^r Many persons don’t like to see 
theaters are no bargain. 

,„in a regular inner-city theater, a 
company of Equity (union) actors 
tend to enhance the prciductioti. 

These are professionals, and some 
big name stars in places like the 
Kennedy Center, the National 
Theatre, Ford's' and ' the Areria 
Stage. Tickets are usually expensive, 
j but most times worth the price. 

On th,e D.C. metropolitan dinner 
theater circuit equity seems tp have 
the opposite effect. The only 
remaining Equity dinner theater, 

. after the closing of the Mosby, is the 
Hdy)pft| in Mapassas,-' Virginia, 

Because Equity actors are so 
expensive, the Hayloft does not seerp 
able to afford enough performers to 
, properly produce its shows. \>. 

In Kiss Me Kate, (the huge chorus 
that makes the number "Another 
Op’nin’, Another Show" such A 
dellghtwas cut out along With about 
one-third of the script, according to 
one of the'aetors. 

Despite the presence of Equity 
actors. Kiss Me, Kpfe, a wonderful 
play, bombed. Most o( these Equity 
pros at the Hayloft weren’t even any 
good. If the Hayloft had been like 
the other area dinner, theaters, 
allowing non-F.quity actors ' to 
perform for a small salary or wait 
tables for tips, the audience would 
have seen.a bettey show. . „■ ^ 

In Hayloft’s next show. Last of 
The Red-Hot Lovers, the cast Was 
cut again. This time the cuts were 
made to give one actress a chance to 
play the roles of the, three women the 
mgle lead is trying to ha,ve affairs 


Most performers don’t seem to 
mind that much, Some regard it as 
the only way to break into the 
business. As one young woman put 
it “I’d rather wait tables for a few 
years while acting in a dinner 
theater and then go on to something 
better, than waiting tables for the 
rest of my life in some dingy truck 
stop waiting for the big break.” 

Once the performers get oh the 
dinner theater stages, the problems 
begin. First of all, many of the 
stages are Small. If you've got a large 
cast, as in the Burn Brae Dinner 


actors waiting tables. They say it's 
demeaning in addition to practically 
being slave labor. Most customers 
love the informality of It. A real 
actor waiting at my, table. The 
customers say it makes them 1 feel 
closer, to the production and makes 
the production seem more realistic. 


Theatre (Burtonsville, Maryland) 
production of Sound of Music, that 
means you romp through the second 
tier of tables as well as the stage. 

The largest dinner thpater stage 
I've seen in this area is the one at the 
Lazy Susan Dinner , Theatre in 
Woodbridge, Virginia. Jn the 
current production of / Db. I Do. 
most of the stage seems wasted. One 
of these days the folks from the Burn 
Brae may hack off a piece of the 
■v Lazy Susan's stage so they’ll have 
more room for the Sound of Music. 

Another problem is the music, 
i The Lazy Susan, The Burn Brae and 
other dinner theaters use taped 


best of the area's dinner theaters. 
The real orchestra makes the 
production sound more like a 
musical instead of a taped television 
sitOorn., 

The food is usually the main 
reason persons go to dinner- 
theaters. In most area dinner 
theaters, it’s good. All serve 
unlitpited buffets. You can starve 
for the previous week and then pile 
the food in until show time. 

At -the Hayloft, the food is 
excellent. A recent menu included 
steamship rqund of beef, Long 
Island Duckling, knockwurst and 
sauerkraut, cVab meat 


All the dinner theaters have to do' 
now is take Harlequin's lead and 
improve their play selection and 
some of their performers' 'acting. 
Then dinner theaters will really be a 
bargain. t ■ / 


crepes 


The outiide of the New Playwrights’ Theatre contraati sharply with the 
sprawling expanse of the Kennedy Center, (photo by Rob Shepard) 




an experience you’ll never forget 


the best in recorded jazz 

2517 Pennsylvania avenue 


You can spend anywhere from a summer, jo a semester, 
to a futt year learning, experiencing, helping 

Summer programs include ulpamm, archaeological digs, 
kibbutz service, and science projects 

Six month or twelve month programs offer volunteer 
work in development towns and kibbutzim, study 
at Israeli universities, and participation as 
a volunteer in your profession 

It's all available through AZYF where * 

we offer 22 different programs. / 

The price includes round trip airfare, 
room and board, tuition fees — - 

(where applicable) and tours 
of Israel. 

. . .. ■ > ' ■ 

Come to Israel, soon 


An American dining and calering alternative offering the finest inter- 
national sandwiches, homemade soups and luxurious dessert crepes, 
served with great dispatch in the casual comfort of an American cafe. 

. > fi -. \ ;yi, • • ; ? SC- -~ A; 

The American Cafe is looking for men and women who enjoy working 
with friends. We are a young organization with many opportunities 
for advancement. If you admire quality and efficiency and want tp work in 
a friendly and casual environment, come and see us. v * 

' - - - * . , ' ' ' ~ T I' ' ‘ I ■ . 

® $}.00 per hour starting salary. V. % s 

' "t # A flexible schedule of fuil and part-time positions for day 
or evening hours. .’ ; 

. /• * ‘- s _ - \ ^ ■ V ' V . '. . i \ 

The American Cafe Apply in person: 

T21 1 Wisconsin AVenue-GeorgetoWn Mon. & Tues. }:}0 - 5:00 p.m. 


Israel Program Centar/Amariean Zionist Youth Foundation 

515 Park Ave.NV NY 10022 (212) 751 6070 

Send me further information on your programs to Israel 

Q High School □ College 

. * *.-».• 

Name . 


where is 


February 22, 1977 

8:00 Dm 


Lisner Auditorium 


Sponsored by the Wesley Foundation 


Address 



City 

State Zip 


School 

. , x » - T ~ V 

j 



7.; . j 


1 w '] 
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1 n f 
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Third Kinkiest 


GW Ranked In Sex Survey 


girl's comment, “I’d have thought 
we were a lot more active in oral 

sex.” 

Genesis broke its 20 sexiest into 
four categories: oral, anal, group 
and kinky. The leaders in the first 
three categories were, respectively, 
Hunter College, the University of 
Minnesota and the University of 
Texas. 

Genesis claims that 115 colleges 
were surveyed, and that 6,600 
questionnaires were filled out 
Personal interviews were conducted 
as well. Nevertheless, no one 
interviewed by the Hatchet could 
recall seeing a Genesis question- 
naire on campus. 

“Who (lid they survey?” asked 
Carol Herz. Thurston Resident 
Director Mike Gross said “I’d like 
to know where they got their 
information.” 

Not everyone was amused. “It’s 
nothing but a lot of bullshit,” 
sophomore Eric Freed said. “It's 
just a way to sell magazines." Mimi 
Garrity said that “this stuff belongs 
in the bedroom, not in the Hatchet." 

Asked to comment. GW Presi- 
dent Lloyd H. Elliott recalled a 
speech he heard Harry Truman 
deliver at. the University of 
Minnesota several years after his 
presidency. "It came to the question 
and answer session, and this pretty, 
17-year-old freshman girl got' up 
and asked, ’Mr. President, what do 
you think about birth control?’ 
Truman looked at her and said, 
‘Young lady, that’s your depart- 
ment. I am an old man.' So that's all 
I’d care -tp say: That’s your 

department, not mine." Elliott did 
show some interest, however, in the 
other colleges on the list. 

GW is the only area school to 
make the Genesis list this year. 
American University was on the list 
last year, but was dropped this time. 
According to some, it’s hard to 
imagine why. ■ 

“I can’t believe that GW is 
considered sexier than AU," Susan 
Pierson, a GW employee said. 
‘‘They’re a lot worse than we are.". 

The American University Eagle 
may lend credence to that view. It 
reported last semester that a male 
student was found in a women's 
bathroom in a dormitory, lying on 
the floor with his hands and feet 
bound. He was smeared all over with 
toothpaste, and a toothbrush was 
inserted into his body. 

He said that he had been 
engaging in a "voluntary heterosex- 
ual relationship" and had been left 
there in the condition described. 

Can GW top that? 


COLLEGE STUDENT STUDY PROGRAM: At Hayim Greenberg 

College in Jerusalem for a semester or one year. Curriculum 
Includes Hebrew Canguage, Literature. Bible, History, Educa- 
tion, Philosophy, Sociology, Talmud. Credits by leading uni- 
versities in the U.S. Also, tours, cultural and recreational 
programs. Scholarships available. 

UNIVERSITY SEMINARS: 6 weeks of study at Israeli universi- 
ties. Plus tours, cultural and recreational activities. Up to 1 1- 
recognized credits may be earned. " - 

Far information and applications call or write: 


WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
WZO Department of Education A Culture 
515 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 10022 
(212) 752-0600 ext. 305/306 


WZO 


Addrest 


Holiday 

Hours 


During the holiday weekend the 
University Library will be open it’s 
regular hours. However the Law- 
Library will not be open on Monday 
and the Paul Himmelfarb Library- 
will be operating on special hours. 

HIMMELFARB LIBRARY 
Friday. Feb. 18 7:30 a m -6 p.m. 

Saturday. Feb 19 10 a m. -6 p m. 

Sunday. Feb 20 10 a.m. -6 p.m 

Monday. Feb. 21 10 a. m -10 p.m. 


r, we ll be giving ctway free samples of Alka-Seltzer on 
:'s not all, 

tple packs we're giving away will contain $25 winning 
r a $25 prize (books or cash). 

iicky, we'll relieve a few of your financial pains as well. 

Only one prize awarded per person . . . 
P rize value $25. No substitution of prizes 
MMVHV permitted. Original prize certificate must 
accompany request to claim prize, and 
IMMp cannot be mechanically reproduced. 


A Gift of Blood 
is a Gift of Life 
American 
Red Cross 


LOCATION: MARVIN CTR 


WSfm 

B 


■s 




I 
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Any graduate student or business student 
interested in meeting people with their same 
interests should know about the Society tor 
the Advancement ot Management. To know 

To? 8 . a fJ 0u .V h ® Socl «<V. Please stop by room 
423 of the Marvin Center. 

DOORS ARE open! It’s your home away 

r Th ® B , laCk Un,on 2127 

vj. St. N.W. Come join ua! 


Gay students of GW will be having a coffee 


What are ZeoHtee? If you don't know, come 
hear Or. George T. Kerr from Mobil Oil or. 
Tueeday. Fab. 22 at 7:30 p.m. In Marvin 
Center 400. It Is sponsored by GW American 
Chemical Society Student Affiliates and 
special invitations are extended to geology 
and engineering students, graduates and 
faculty. 

The Mystery of Reincarnation, Thursday, 
February 17 In Marvin Center 402 at 8 p.m., 
sponsored by Summit International at GW 


house Wednesday from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. In 
the Marvin Center fifth floor lounge. All 
interested men and women are Invited to 
attend. This week a gay doctor will discuss 
the medical aspects of homosexuality and 
venerial disease. 


MEETINGS 


AIESEC meeting. Today, Thursday, Feb. 17, 
in the Marvin Center Rm. 439 

Are you a Socialist? Then come to a meeting 
of the Yount Socialist Alliance this Wed. 
night a( 7 :00 pm. rm. 437. 

English Department Meeting Frl. Feb. 25, 
from 3:30 to 6:00 pm at the Alumni House, 
714 21st St. Program: Panel discussion 
based on Saul Bellow's lecture upon 
receiving the Nobel Prize Panelists will be 
two professors, one graduate student and 
two undergraduate students Refreshments. 

There will be a meeting of the GWUSA 
Parking Subcommittee on Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
1977 at 1 :10 pm in Marvin Center Rm 424 
All interested persons are invitgd to attend 


The Committee against Racism will show the 
film Last Grave at Dimbaza and hold a 
discussion on apartheid in South Africa and 
Its connection to American multinational 
corporations. Tuesday, Feb 17 Marvin 
Center 418. 


IFtYOU don't feel well, come to the Hlllel We 
will cure your blight, with Shabbat meals on 
Friday nights' (5 : 30 p.m.) 


Martha's Marathon ot Birthday Bargains is 
coming to the Marvin Center Ballroom, 
Friday. Feb. 25, at 8:00 pm 

The Columbian Women of the George 
Washington University will meet at the 
National Lawyer's Club on Saturday, Feb. 26. 
Congresswoman Lindy Boggs of Lousianna 
will be the guest speaker. The topic will be 
"The Political Woman." There will be an 
important business meeting to discuss 
equality in education. The meeting will begin 
at noon. The cost of the luncheon is $8.50. " 

Turkish ball on Saturday night, Feb. 26. First 
floor cafeteria at 8:30 pm - 2 am. Food, folk- 
dance. floor dance. Sponsored by the 
Washington Turkish Student Alliance Info. 
243-6335. 


CHESS-GW CHESS CLUB meets every 
Thurs. at 7 p.m. In rbom 421 ot Marvin 
Center. All are welcome. 


PI SIGMA ALPHA ; There will be a meeting ot 
the National Political Science Honor Society 
on Thursday. Feb. 17 at 7:30 p.m. in Marvin 
Center 407. AH members must attend. 


LUTHERAN STUDENTS I'm here. . .where arc 
you? Interested students drop by 1st floor 
cafeteria Marvin Center in window alcove to 
share mealtime with Tom Prinz, Lutheran 
Chaplain. Every Thursday from 11 :30 a m - 
12:30 p.m. 


WISEMEN STILL SEEK HIM! Christian 
Fellowship. Wednesdays, 7:45 p.m. In the 
Marvin Center Rm 426. Sponsored by the 
Wesley Foundation. 


Mortar Board is a national honor society of 
men and women for the promotion of women 
and the ideals of the University. The 
membership qualifications are: senior stand- 
ing by fall 1977; a minimum 3.0 GPA and 
significant participation in the University or 
community Information forms are available 
in Marvin Center 425. Deadline is March 7 
1977 


'Unclassified Ads 


Medical Office space for rent— 710 sq. 
ft. next to GWU Medical School with 
unlimited parking priviledges. Tel. 337- 
0728, if no answer please leave message. 

Receptionist — for Hair Cutting Unisex 
Salon. Connecticut Avenue, Dupont 
Circle area. Part Time $2.50 an hour. 
Apply The Hair Cuttery. Phone office 
232-9685. 

MMBB is coming MMBB is coming! 
Firday. Feb. 25th in the Marvin Center 
Ballroom, at 8 p.m. All faculty, admini- 
stration and students who would like to 
donate a gift please contact Marilyn 
Mundy x6688 or Diane Baker, at 
659-3473. Make MMBB a success!!!!! 


Part time filing position available. 
Morning hours preferred. 338-5057, Ms. 
Hayden. 


! IGUCCI! ! Now that we've got your attention, 
we'd like to tell you that Hlllel is active and 
growing, so put on your cloggs and come on 
down! 


If you'd like to learn Hebrew or Yiddish for 
free, come to the Jewish University at the GW 

Hillel! 


Counselors, arts and craft, music, 
drama, waterfront, and Israeli dance 
specialists needed for a 4 week Jewish 
resident camp. Camp Tel Shalom 
598-5100 after 8. 


Consciousness raising groups forming. 
Interested people call Womanspace office on 
Wed or Thurs., or drop a note oft at rm 430 
Marvin Center, 676-7554. Meeting to work on 
guidelines for self defense course will be 
Friday at noon In rm. 430 Marvin Center. For 
info call Laura 243-6574 evenings or Thecla 
332-61 00 ext. 404 days. 


Foreign student (male) seeking employ- 
ment in American family as baby sitter 
and/or. light house duties, in exchange 
for room and board and small salary. 

If it's Hair We Buy it! At $2.00 per Please call Firouz or Chris at 527-3175. 
ounce. The hair we cut must be 8" or 
longer. The hair cut is free call 785-3555. 


Representative from Northwestern University 
(M A T program) will be on campus to talk 
with interested students. Marvin ctr. 407, 
from 1:00-3:00 pm Call 676-6217 for an 
appointment' or go to rm 407. 

Tom Stoppard's comedy "The Real Inspector 
Hound” will be presented by the Footlights in 
the Marvin Theatre. Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday 8-11 March. Tickets will 
be on sale in the box office (676-7410) and at 
the information desk from 28 February. 


Female grad, seeks girl to share kosher 
apt. Call Ilene 452-2589 until 4:00; after 
6 call 365-8614. 


Very sincere medical student. Jewish, age 
26, seeks a sincere, well-educated, well- 
adjusted young woman of good charact- 
er. Object: friendship and companion- 
shop possibly leading to marriage. Please 
reply to Box 5936, Pikesville, Md. 21208. 

Resumes, articles, theses, professionally 
types at THE WORKPLACE. Call 
Margo to schedule at 223-6274. 

REPORTERS NEEDED— call the Hat- 
chet at 676-7550 or stop in Marvin 
Center 433. . 


Business Assistance Secretarial Ser- 
vice — 600 New Hampshire, #250. Call 
965-3688. 


Federal Government Job Hunting - A repre- 
sentative from the Civil Service will speak on 
the federal bureaucracy, tests, registers, and 
171 forms. Effective job seeking methods. 
Today at noon In Marvin 426. 

Recruiting: Feb. 2— Ford Motor Co., Nation- 
al Security Agency; Feb. 23— Ford Motor 
Co.; Feb. 24— Frederick Co., MD Public 
Schools, ITT Research Institute, Xerox Corp. 
(sgmmer position (or 1st year MBA’s), Chase 
Manhattan (evening brief Ing) ; Feb 25- 
Chase Manhattan. 

Announcements: Federal Summer Intern- 
ships - Good salaries & good experience! 
Good grades and 60 credits by June '77 
required. Positions for a variety of majors: 
Business, Economics, Urban Affairs, Liberal 
Arts, Psychology, Engineering, Computer 
Science, Math /Statistics, Journalism, Eng- 
lish, Public Admin., and Geography. Apply 
now— staggered deadlines. See Career Svcs! 
Summer Jobs with Xerox for students who 
have completed 1 yr towards a MBA. 
Excellent salary and experience. See Career 
Services to sign up for an Interview. 

Teachers: The Federal govt will be accepting 
applications for nationwide teaching posi- 
tions until Feb. 28 only. Visit Career Services 
for more Info. 


Part-time secretary wanted at Hillel; 
mornings. Pay gets better all the time. 
Call 338-4747. 


The Black Greco Night Club with top 
quality live entertainment, several bars 
and game room, fun loving crowd and a 
happy place to be is looking for sharp, 
qualified waiters and waitresses who can 
be effervescent, enjoy themselves and 
give good service. Apply after 6 p.m.. 
2000 L St.. N.W. 


Need Income Tax help? Is your 1040 
giving you trouble? Well then, help is 
just a phone call away. Call Joe at 
723-2799 after 5:00 pm. 


Staff wanted for Jewish day camp in 
Northern Virginia. Openings for pre- 
school director; junior and senior group 
counselors; sports, swimming, music, 
and arts and crafts specialists. Send 
resume to: Camp Achva, 9127 St. Marks 
Place. Fairfax. Virginia 22030. 


The Mystery of Reincarnation. Thurs. 
Feb. 17, Rm. 402, Marvin Center, 8 p.m. 
Sponsored by Summit Int'l at GWU. 


J SUMMER JOBS: Fifty state catalogue 
of over 2,000 summer job employers 
(with application forms). Send $2 to: 
SUMCHOICE, Box 645, State College, 
PA 16801., 

Office Space for Rent. Prime location, 

1 100 sq. ft. I block from the Hilton Hotel 
and Conn. Ave., N.W. Has working 
fireplace and intercom. Excellent for 
small operation $400.00 a month; utl. 
, extra. Call: L.W.P. Enterp. at 387-6308 

““ after 7 p.m. 

i> . J 

lw EUROPE 77 — No frills student-teacher 

charter flights. Global Travel, 521 Fifth 
por Ave.. N.Y.C. 1001 7 (212) ’79-3532. 

^ EUROPEr-ISRAED-AFRJCA— ASIA 

SOUTH AMERICA. Travel discounts 
year round. Student Air Travel Agency. 
Inc. 4228 First Avenue. Tucker, Ga. 

30084. (404) 934-6662. 

MAW; .iiMI t > 


Elegantly furnished apartment for rent 
from 25 February to I May 1977. Call 
office 676-6669 or 676-7373 for 
information. 

TYPING — Term papers, reports, manu- 
scripts. Reasonable rates. IBM Correc- 
ting Selectric II. 676-6430 or 573-3573 
after 8:00 p.m. Ask for Jeanne. 


ASH WEDNESDAY-Feb. 23 
A call to reform our lives and be 
reconciled with our God. 

Solemn blessing of ashes, distri- 
bution of ashes and matt. 

12:30 pm lower Litner Aud. 
Scripture Service and Distribu- 
tion of ashes: 8:30 pm Newman 
Center Chapel, 2210 F St„ N.W. 
All are invited to share in this 
celebration. Sponsored by the 
Newman Foundation 678-6855. 


DIAMOND engagement and wedding 
rings: up to SO per cent discount to 
students, faculty and staff (full or 
part-time). Example: Vi ct. $75. 2 ct. 
$250. I ct $695 by buying direct from 
leading diamond importer. For color 
catalog send $1.00 to SMA Diamond 
Importers, Inc.. Box 42. Fan wood. N.J. 
07023 (indicate name of school) or call 
(212)682-3390 for locatioi. of showroom 
nearest you. 

/*! v 


3. Announcements most be United to 30 words., 
30 words will not be ran or wffl be ran and billed as 

4. Each organization Is United to two 30-word 
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HE BOOKSTORE? STRAIGHTAHEAD, CAN’T MIS IT. 


Think About It 


Before the advent of the George Washington University 3 

Student Association (GWUSA), the Program Board/Govern- r f- 

i ing Board elections, slated to be held this year on March 1 and ^ — - 

/• 2, were the most important prizes in student politics. . ; , ;^P,, 

Even though GWUSA has stqlen the thunder frorp these 
two groups as a political entity, it doesn’t diminish x the, < t , , -v 

importance of these elections. In fact, both the Program > ■ 

Board and the Governing Board have gained responsibility, 
authority and, to an extent, respectability, through the past 
year. > ,• . t • ■ Jmm 

The Program Board will be tHe chief beneficiary of the l 

Vastly increased student activities budget which will be - 1 ’ " \ — 

allocated by GWUSA next year. The board, which currently 1 /\. 'Sj \ 

.\xeceives $38,500 in order to meet the programming needs of a , } . Z v , . 

large and diverse student body, will probably receive around 

a 100 per cent increase next year, giving it the responsibility — - — 

for spending $80,000, most of which comes out of the tuition Patti North. 

students pay. " 

Even before GWUSA Vvas established, Marvin Center / 

Governing Board election's were not hotly contested. HoWever, 
the board’s duties and actions have an effect on all students, 
since all must pay the Marvin Center fee which the board 
administers. ' 

The Governing Board is also responsible for determining 
most of the policy involved in running the Center, the focal 
point for most students on campus. It assigns office space to 
student groups, makes policies for building usage and 
; establishes how much the Center fee will be. 
h Due to the Center surplus, the Governing Board has also 
"\ taken steps to provide even more services in the building, with 
food and record co-ops already approved (see story, p. 1 ). 

• Last year, in its recruiting drive following elections, 

Governing Board members stressed the word “power" in 
describing the group as one worth joining. But it’s not power, 
political or otherwise, that is important in the operation of 
either board. What’s. important is the opportunity to provide 
' s service for fellow students, to have input into areas that affect 
, / students, and to gain experience by meeting different kinds of 
people and achieving Tesults, not rhetoric.' 

Program Board elective positions include chairman, 
vice-chairman, treasurer and secretary. Governing Board 
posts consist of two at-large representatives, and food services, 
parking and bookstore representatives. The deadline for 
' petitioning is Tuesday, Feb. 23. Petitions can be picked up in 
Center rooms 425 and 427; a mandatory candidates’ meeting 
■' will be held in room 429 at 8:30 p.m. Tuesday. 

It’s a chance to get involved. Think about it. 


In light of recent charges by Mark Shiffrin that the 
Governing Board’s disposition of the Marvin Center 
surplus has been “both quick and reckless" (Hatchet, 
Feb. 14), I would like to clarify a few issues for students 
who stillhave questions. 1 ' ' y. 

As chairperson of the committee that made 
recommendations on spending, to the board, no one 
knows better than I how much rtime and careful 
consideration went intd planning for tbe Surplus. 

The committee, held a total of six. hours of open 
hearings at which students were .invited to present their 
ideas and suggestions for use of the surplus. About 15 
students came, some requesting a rebate. 

Mr. Shiffrin. conspicuous by, his absence, now 
renders a criticism that is. at best, pompous and 
contrived. » . ' . - 

The Governing Board has considered a rebate and 
the majority favor the idea in principle. However, 
studying the cost of tracing all the students who paid 
the fee, it was found that a rebate's administrative costs 
alone would deplete the surplus considerably. 

With this information, the board decided to keep the 
fee constant for the next two years. The fee has been 
raised by every previous board since 1 973. 

In addition, $75,000 was allocated for expenditure on 
special projects to be chosen by the student body. Qf 
the projects proposed to the committee, a record and 
food co-op and video tape equipment were 
recommended for purchase by the board. 

Mr. Shiffrin may feel that these things do not 
coincide with scholarly pursuits. Perhaps then he does 
not understand that the Marvin Center is a student 


union, traditionally a place where students engage In 
leisure activities and enjoy certain student-oriented 
services.- '"Z/'.iZ 

None of the students who have communicated their 
ideas to the board have ever expressed the desire to 
have the center’s services academically oriented. 

I further disagree with Shiffrin's statement that 
“even rf we could manage a food co-op, we could Hot' 
manage to do it right,’! Somehow .1 find it difficult-to 
believe that fidr. 'Shiffrin represents the students since 
hg is continually insulting them!. 

< He might note that co-ops at other schools are 
enormously successful. In case he hasn't noticed, .food 
and record prices in the, area are exorbitant and the 
nearest co-op .presently is at Georgetown University. - 
A bus for student transportation is. being studied by 
the board, but has not .been formally approved for 
purchase. • - . * • • ■ . — • 

The total ceiling price estimate for. all the projects 
approved: $27,000. hardly "playing with, a quarter of a 
million of our dollars, blowing it on pet projects." as 
Mr. Shiffrin erroneously suggested. 

"We are simply students who paid the Marvin Center 
fee representing other students who paid the Marvin 
Center fee, with no expense accounts, chauffers or 
dancing harems. ' 

Although the final outcome repiains to be seen. I 
believe that the students of GW can plan, implement 
and manage these projects reasonably and that, despite 
'the pessimism of some, their ideas will soon be reality. 

Patti North 

Chairperson-Building Services Committee 
. /. , / - Governing Board 


Security Protection Inadequate 


Rape is a prevailing concern fot leave his position, and that there v 
all females on the GW campus, no one else around. There was 
expecially for those who commute offer of any further assistance am 
and must park in the garage spaces was told, "I think it is fairly safe." 
provided by the school. * ' Needless to say, I was a bit ups 

After the uproar created by a Realizin 8 that if 1 intended to retii 
series of rapes in the area GW home ,hat evenin 8 1 would have 
security pledged its service and ge» “P «> my car 1 proceeded to w 
cooperation in the further preven- for . five mlnutes for an eleva 

tipn of these incidents. which never came. 

r\ t j , , . The officer, noticing that I h 

, °" J ue sday, Feb 8, I was forced not made it t0 caT 

r0 ° f 'T ° * e 2 } n t 5 “88«ted that I walk up Not tha 
and H Streets garage due to the lack mind exercise, but considering 1 
of any other parking spaces m the fact that rapes have 
area. I was in class until 11 p.m. and such hours as 4;30 the th 

herefore my car was one of the few of walki , , , djd \ 

left in the garage. The roof level was rea n y excite me. 
especially deserted. Obviously nothing happened 

Upon returning to the garage, I me since I am able to write t 
asked a security officer stationed letter. However, this is not my mi 
outside the H Street exit if he would concern. 

mind escorting me up to my car. After reading the recent article on 
This is not a normal request but due possible security guard 

to the lateness of the hour, I didn’t < Hatchet . Feb. 10) and | 
feel I was asking too much. 

The officer told me he could not 


as inclement weather, freeze up there 
no in that garage at two o'clock in the 
1 1 morning...” etc. etc. etc!, I felt I had 
to write. . . ! 'v./v''- ' '' 1 ' 

et. ’ The students have a right to 
m expect protection from the school 
to security force. The rather mild 
ait request of an escort, at 11 p.m. to 
or prevent any personal mishap is not 
too much to ask. 

ad If security officers are not willing 
ets to put themselves out enough to 
t I protect students in an environment 
he where protection has been proven 
at necessary, I cannot' see how they 
;ht possibly justify their claim for 
lot increased pay. 

Certainly security has been tight- 
to ened because of the rape incidents 
and I am sure that the entire GW 
community is appreciative, but 
protection shouldn't stop here. 

In the future, a bit more 
I unionization consideration for student’s safety 
pay increases should be shown, especially at times 
quoting one GW officer as saying when rapes are most likely to occur. 
“A security guard has to endure Kim Knight 


676-7550 


Marvin Center 433 
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Friends Qon't let friends drive drunk —be a friend, so you can have a friend! 


Upcoming 

. Elections 
Important 


The Governing Board/Program 
Board elections are coming up, and 
there are several things you can 
expect to happen from now until the 
elections are over. 

Walls will be covered with posters 
advising all to, "Vote for me, I Win. 
You Win,” or, “Vote Experience, 
Vote Joe Doakes," or, .“Vote Out 
the Politicos, Vote John Doakes," 
of, worst of all,- “Vote John Doe, 
Leadership, for a Change.” 

Is it any wonder students become 
disgusted with the whole process? 
Except in Thurston, where it is nice 
not to see the walls, students have 
ample reason to be turned off. 
However, there are some things to 
consider before totally tuning out 
everything. 

The, Governing Board has final 
say over the amount of the Marvin 
Center fee. The present budget is 
about $1.3 million. The $101 which 
full-time students pay at registration 
is a large part of that $1.3 million. 
Because of the board's control over 
this amount of money, and because 
you are the source of money, you 
owe it to yourself to make sure 
competent persons are elected. 

The Program Board will probably 
have close to $80,000 to ''play with” 
next year. It is, again, up to you, the 
student, to make sure that the 
elected officials are responsible 
enough to spend it wisely and do not 
"plav with" it.' ' 

How can you make sure you 
aren't being taken for a ride? 

Take an interest in the elections. 
Read the candidates' statements 
critically. When someone says, “I 
have experience because T was on 
Thurston Hall Dorm Council," 
don't nod your head. Ask what he 
did. ask what the dorm council did, 
and ask how his experience will help 
when this person runs into the 
circuses that go under the aliases of 
Governing Board and Program 
Board. ’ .. 

If you can't remember anything 
that this person did, do some 
investigating. Ask the Hatchet, ask 
your friends, or best of all, come to 
the candidates forum and ask the 
candidates yourself. 

Be aggressive, don’t be meek. 
Remember — it is vour money. You 
want to be sure to get your money's 
worth, don't you? 

Pete Kelleher 


' And Y'Hi'll IUjvc Her JcHvlrx 

EVERYDAY & SPECIAL STYLESI 
FOR MEN & WOMEN. SEMI 1 
PRECIOUS STONES, STERLING I 
L SILVER 8. GOLD FILLED. J 
k PRICED FROM S4.00 B 
m FOBVouii i»ti 
m. COLOR CATALOG M 
m Send S.bO lor Postage & m 
Handling lev M . 

.1$ DIANA, Depl. M, 

' VPO.BOX 7 7SGS M- 
,^kSAN FRANCISCO^r 
CA 94107 M ' r 

^CaYTtpus 
«eos 
Needed 
Send $1.00 
■ for irtfo. ’ 


Pendants 

Earrmgs 

Necklace! 

Bracelets 


Sponsored by thfe Program Board and 
the Governing Board 


special haircutters in New 
York: Cinandre, Xavier. Suga, 
Pierre Michel. Le ( Salon 
The other salons charge $S 
lor theiharnooo. $20 for the: 
haircut. $10 for the blowdry 
Wecharge $25for the ^ 
haircut but feel that it is 
onl y fair to shampoo and 
blowdry your hair without an 
extra charge. • ' 


Deadlines for columns and 
letters are Tuesday at 4 p.m. for 
the Thursday edition and Friday 
at 4 p.m. for' the Monday 
edition. All material must be 
typed, triple-spaced, on an 
82-space line and signed with 
the author’s name and tele- 
phone number. All submissions 
become property of the Hatchet. 
The Hatchet does not guarantee 
publication under any circum- 
stances and reserves the right to 
reject material for reasons of 
available space, style or factual 
misrepresentation, and edit 
material for grammar, style and 


ElleetLui 

New Coiffure 

10 West 55th New York 
1212)4891390 
1643 Wisconsin NW Wash 
(202)338 3113 


20TH CENTURY FOX PRESENTS 

A RALPH BAKSHI FILM 


Written, Produced and Directed by RALPH BAKSHI 
Music Composed and Conducted by ANDREW BELLING 
' . Produced by Bakshi Productions, Inc. 


Color by Dt Luxe 1 


< 1977 Twentieth Century For 


K-B STUDIO 3 

Washington, D.C. 


ROTH'S PARKWAY 2 

Rockville, Md. 


AMC'S ACADEMY 6 

Greenbelt, Md. 








Clockwise from top left are Massachusetts starters Mike Pyatt, Mark 
Donoghue, Jim Town and Derick Claiborne. They will visit the Smith Center 
Saturday for GW’s final ECBL contest. 
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U Mass,, Hoy as Invade GW 


by John Campbell 
Sports Editor 

The Colonials will round off this 
season’s home schedule with games 
'against ECBL opponent Massachu- 
setts and crosstown rival George- 
town, on Saturday and Wednesday 
evenings at the Smith Center. 

When they go against Massachu- 
setts on Saturday the Colonials will , 
have to contend with perhaps the 
best rebounding team in the ECBL, ’ 
and that could be a problem. 


against Boston College. The senior 
from Glen Falls, N.Y. has collected 
a total of 246 rebounds this year. 

Opposite Town at the other 
forward position will be Mike Pyatt, 
a 6-5 junior from New York, who 
was named ECBL player of the 
week, a week ago. So far this season , 
Pyatt has averaged 13.8 points per 
game for the Minutemen, including 
a 31 -point performance against 
Pittsburgh. 

At center will be 6-8 Mark 


enced five with Holloran and Tate at 
guard, Anderson and Smith at 
forward and Kevin Hall playing the 
center spot. 

The last time the Colonials played 
Massachusetts was in 1971, when 
they were defeated at Madison 
Square Garden, 70-65. 


\,.. . , 


Last week against Villanova, the 
weakest rebounding team in the 
ECBL, the Colonials were outre- 
bounded, 36-33. So One might 
.wonder what the Colonials plan to 
do on the boards against the 
league’s top rebounding team. 

The Minutemen will be paced by 
6 J 7 Jim Town, who leads the team in 
both the scoring and rebounding 
departments, with a 14.9 scoring 
average and a 11.7 rebounding 
average. In a contest earlier in the 
season Town grabbed 27 rebounds 


Donoghue, the . captain of the 
Minutemen squad from Greenfield, 
Mass. Donoghue is the team's 
second leading rebounder with a 7.3 
average while scoring over 12 points 
per game. 

In the backcourt for Massachu- 
setts will be junior guards Derick 
Claiborne and Alex Eldridge, who 
together have combined for over 150 
assists and an average of over 24 
points per game this season. 

The Colonials can probably be 
expected to start their most experi- 


, In their last ECBL contest, the 
Minutemen defeated second-ranked 
Rutgers, 82-81 , at Massachusetts, in 
a game in which Pyatt scored 26 
points. Pyatt is currently number 
two behind West Virginia’s Maurice 
Robinson ini field 1 goal percentage 
- with -a 55. 1. per cent mark. 

Following the Massachusetts 
game the Colonials will' prepare to 
take on Georgetown Saturday at 
the Smith Center. In their last 
meeting, the Hoyas downed the 
Colonials. 68-63, in the ECAC 
playoffs held in West Virginia. 


At guard for the Hoyas will be 
junior Derrick Jackson and fresh- 
man standout John Duren who has 
averaged nine points a game for the 
Hoyas. Jackson averages close to 16. 
Rounding out Georgetown's lineup 
will be A1 Dutch and Gary Wilson at 
the forward slots with Ed Hopkins 
manning the center position. 

The Hoyas beat St. Peters Tues- 
day evening and sport an impres- 
sive 17-5, record, the best of area 
colleges. 


Women Swimmers 


Goucher Capitalizes On 
Swimmers 9 Lack of Depth 


v by John Campbell 
Sports Editor 

Despite improved times ; a;nd a 
number pf excellent swimming 
performances, the women's swimm- 
ing and diving team dropped a close 
meet to Goucher College Monday 
night, 71-59. 

- ‘Considering the few swimmers 
we had to participate in the meet, I 
think we did an excellent job,” 
swimming coach Sonia Clesrter said. 

The Colonials, who again had to 
swim without one of their team 
members, this time Lolita Nisley. 
could field only eight swimmers for 
the meet, including two divers. Last 
week Kathy Fasanella was out with 
a stomach virus similar to Nisley's. 
which sidelined her for over a week. 

The lack of swimmers hampered 
the team in relays as the women 
placed a close second in both. This 
event proved to be the deciding 


^ ■ mmm • mmm m mm* • mmm • mm _ 
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» Wet T-Shirt Night || 

March 4 

jj Marvin Center Cafeteria 
X 10 p.m. .| 


factor in the meet. According to 
Clesner, if the squad had been 
healthy GW would have taken the 
.relays as well as the meet. V * 

Individually, the women fared as 
well or better than the Goucher 
squad as they captured seven events. 

Fasanella, in her first meet since 
an attack of viral influenza a week 
ago, won two events, including the 
100-yard free style as well as the 
50-yard butterfly, an event she has 
lost only once this season. 

Wendy Busey also won two events 
by placing first in both the 200-and 
500-yard free style races. Sue 
Keenan won the 50-yard free style, 
while divers Anne Jordan and Chris 
Napier both won thiir individual 
events, with Jordan taking the 
one-meter dive and Napier the 
three. 

Due to the temporary lhck of 
depth, many of GW's swimmers had 
to cover events and were unable to 


Illness 


ues 


•r 








GW's Anne Iordan demonstrates a perfect mid-air Goucher at the Smith Center. The women lost, 71-59. 

somersault during Monday night's meet against (photo by Larry Hlghbloom) 

■ 

final home meet of the season good performance," Clesner said, 
against American University. Feb. The women will then travel tq 
24 at 7 p.m. Pittsburgh to meet Pittsburgh 

Everyone should be ready for University in their final meet of. the 
that one and we should turn in a season. :i -' 


participate in their strongest races. 
For instance, Wendy Busey was 
forced to cover for Nisley in the 
1 00- yard fly. Busey’s strong point is 
the three free style events, of which 
she could swim only two because no 
swimmer can swim more than three 
individual events in a single meet, 
according to NCAA rules. 




The women will now rest for 10 
days before participating in their 


PHONE CHARGE 4624)099 


LET MY 
PEOPLE COME 


THE SEXUAL MUSICAL 
WEST END THEATER 

1191 73r* » 

ll«M 


‘ 5.00 






Become fl College 
Campus Dealer 

1 i ■ . „ ' ' ' ' - 

Sell Brand Name Stereo Components 
at lowest prices. High profits; 


NO INVESTmENT REQUIRED. 

For details, contact; 

Components, Inc. 


20 Passaic Avenue, Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 
I tone Orlowsky 201-227-6884 Call Collect 


HUGE FRAME SELECTION 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES 


SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT 


EYES EXAMINED 
CONTACT LENSES $125 


PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 


ONE HOUR SERVICE 


1747 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N.W. 

466 - 2050 


DAILY 9-6 
SAT 9-3 


I 
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Kuzio Regains Scoring Touch 
As Women Defeat Gallaudet 


The GW women’s basketball 
team pulled away from the pesky 
Gallaudet Bisonettes early in 
the second half to coast to their 
sixth win in 12 outings, 75-53, at 
^he Smith Center Tuesday night. 

The Bisonettes played the Buff to 
a virtual deadlock in the first half, 
only trailing at halftime by two, but 
fell quickly behind in the opening 


GW s Cindy Loffel hit two straight Nowotny also had numerous shots 
outside shots. from under the basket which she 

Lise Antinozzi added a lay-up to failed to connect on. 
give the Buff an eight-point lead The Bisonettes were led by 
which the Gallaudet women never Sandy McLennon and Debby 
seriously threatened. Richards. McLennon sunk several 

For GW the game was highlighted long-range shots' in the first half 
by a 22-point performance by senior which prompted Worthington to 
guard Holly Kuzio. Kuzio, who remark that the Bisonette’s “outside 
scored 15 points her list two games, shooting has come along very well." 
riddled the Bisonettes’ slower ■> ■ Even though Gallaudet lost by a 
guards with seven lay-ups , ' with 22-point mafgin, Worthington was 
many coming on backdoor plays. “pleased” with the team's perform- 
“We couldn’t handle their ance and called the outing “One of 
speed,” said Gallaudet coach Peg the better games of the year.” . 
Worthington. “That number three Other scorers for GW were 
[Kuzio) is very good,” she said. Antinozzi (9), Jodie Yeakel (8), 

Besides Kuzio, the Buff j Marise Debbie Edwards (5) and Melissa 

James and Joan Nowotny scored in Herbert (2)- . ' ; ( 

double figures. Five of Nowotny’s The Buffs next game will be 
points came halfway through the played tonight against St, Mary’s 

first half to rally the Buff from a College at 7 p.m. in the Smith 

one-point deficit to a four-point center. 


Women Still 
Undefeated 


The women's badminton team 
remained undefeated after its 
seventh match of the season as they 
beat Hood College for the second 
time this year, by a score of 8-6, at 
Hood College Tuesday. 

In winning their seventh straight 
contest, the women captured six of 
the seven singles matches and two of 
(he four doubles contests. One point 
is awarded for each match won. 

“The girls did a good job," GW 
coach Don' Paup said. “I got a 
chance to give the younger players 
some needed experience. I'd say we 
have good depth now." 

In singles action, top seed Nadine 
Dombrowski won her match over 
Hood's Jenny Penniman, 11-3, 11-8, 
while second seed Wissie Wisner 
had little problem with Anne 
Hacheling, winning, 11-5, 11-6. 

Other winners for the women 
included Alex Sparacio, Kira 
Chuchom, Patty Coluzzi and Rita 
Juhasz. 

The women split the doubles 
matches with the top doubles team 
v of Wisner and Sparacio losing to 
Penniman and Emily Mayor, 15-17 
1*2-1 1 , 11-15. The number two team 
iof Chuchom and Coluzzi won their 
match against Hood's Sharon 
Moore and Sally King, 15-0, 15-1, 
while Asma Khalid and Juhasz split 
their two doubles matches. 

The women will attempt to extend 
their unbeaten streak to eight on 
Friday when they take on William 
and Mary at the Smith Center, 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. 


Where’d It Go ? 

Joan Nowotny score* two of her 16 points in Tuesday's game against 
Gallaudet at the Smith Center. GW won, 75-53. (photo by Max Berlin) 


wimmers Lose First Invitational 


A strong surge by Georgetown 
in the final laps of the 400-yard 
freestyle relay enabled them to 
capture second place in front of 
the Colonials in the First 
Annual George Washington 
Invitational held here last night. 

GW, holding onto second 
place behind the front-running 
Eagles of American University, 
slowed down in the final laps of 
the evening's final event and 
finished last among the three 
teams. 

Led by the diving of Scott 
Seabloom, who captured first 
place in both the one-meterdive 
and the one-meter optional dive, 
the Colonials could muster only 
47 points compared to 59 for 
Georgetown and 68 for Ameri- 
can, who virtually ran away with 
the meet from the start. 

In other events, Andy Kurtz- 
man took second place in the 
1,000-yard freestyle as well as 
third in the 200-yard butterfly. 
John Fredrickson placed third 
in the 200-yard freestyle, while 
John Principato had a good 
evening, placing second In both 
the 50-yard freestyle and the 


100-yard freestyle. 

Dave Hamilton won second 
place for the Colonials and got 
them off to an excellent start in 
the final 400-yard freestyle 
relay, a lead the Buff quickly 
diminished. Peter Roleoffs also 
collected a second place finish 
for the Colonials. 

“I thought the meet was very 
successful,” said GW coach Ed 
Laso. “It showed us that we 


need a lot more depth. If it 
^ hadn’t been for that last relay 
we would have placed second, 
but unfortunately for us George- 
town finished first in that 
event." 

It was evident that GW 
lacked the depth teams such as 
Georgetown and American 
have. However, both have had 
programs a good deal longer 
than the Colonials, who are 


in their first year and are 
composed of seven freshmen 
and a handful of others. 

“I think we’ve started the 
groundwork for an excellent 
program here at GW and with 
the recruits we have picked 
we’re sure to have a top notch 
program in years to come, ” Laso 
said, GW reportedly has re- 
cruited (light of the area’s 12 top 
swimmers. 


Sports 

Shorts 


Five hundred tickets, at $1 each, 
are available for the basketball 
game . between the Colonials and 
American University. They may be 
purchased at the Smith Center or 
the Marvin Center Information 
Desk, Tickets also will be available 
at the door for $3. The game is 
Saturday, Feb. 26, at 8 p.m. in the 
Fort'Myer Gym. 


Massachusetts Gaining Ground In ECBL 


ECBL, shooting 55.4 per cent. 
However, Massachusetts forward 
Mike Pyatt is right on his heels with 
a 55. 1 per cent average. 

Pyatt is the Minutemen’s third 
leading scorer with a 13.8 points per 
game average. 


Pittsburgh’s Larry Harris has 
taken over the ECBL scoring lead 
from Duquesne’s Norm Nixon. The 
6-6 junior 1 has upped his points-per- 
game average to an even 23 points, 
half a point ahead of Nixon who is 
scoring at a 22.5 clip. GW’s John 
Holloran ranks third in the league in 

scoring with a 21.7 mark. Tw0 Wes( vir?inia players wn . 

tinue to hold the lead in free-throw 
shooting in the ECBL. Senior guard 
Bob Huggins leads the league with 
an 88.7 free throw percentage while 
team mate Russell Chapman is close 
behind with an 87.1 mark. 


The men's swimming and diving 
team will host its' last meet of the 
season on Saturday, Feb. 19 at 11 
a,m. in the Smith Center. 


rebounds as Rutgers picked up \ 

victories in two of the threecontests. 

Bailey, a 6-8 sophomore from ^ 

Brooklyn, N,Y„ scored 20 points in , 

Rutgers' win over Duquesne while ECBL Standings 

pulling down 1 1 rebounds, 24 points Team League Overall 

and 10 rebounds in a surprise upset Eastern Division 
at the hands of the Massachusetts Villanova 6-0 17-5 

Minutemen. He also pulled in 25 Rutgers 5-1 14-7 

points and„J7 rebounds in an ex- GW 4-3 12-10 

tremely exciting contest at West Massachusetts 3-3 15-7 

Virginia which Rutgers mapaged to Western Division 

win, 68-66. West Virginia 5-3 14-7 

During that span he hit on 31 of Duquesne 3-5 11-12 

47 field goals for a shooting percen- Penn State 2-5 7-14 

taee of 65.9 while connecting on 7 of Pittsburgh 0-6 4-15 


Rutger's Jim Bailey is closing in 
on the leadership in ' rebounding, 
trailing Massachusetts' 6-7 forward 
Jim Town by only a fraction of a 
point. Town, who will see action 
against the Colonials on Saturday, 
leads the league with an average of Rutgers guard Ed Jordan relent- 
11.7 rebounds per game,, while lessly holds on to first plac in 

Bailey possesses an average of 1 1.1. assists, averaging 7.5 per 'gam ! n 

0 t , second place is Duquestte’s "N m 

Nixon who dishes out an aver;, of 
West Virginia's Maurice Robin- six assists per contest. GW’s ■ tin 

son continues to hold on to the lead Holloran is fourth averaging >ust 

in field goal percentage in (he under five assist per game. 


The women’s basketball team will 
host St. Mary’s College tonight at 
the Smith Center beginning 7 p.m. 

* * * 

The men's basketball team will 
play host to Eastern rival Massachu- 
setts this Saturday, Feb. 19, at 8 
P-m. in the Smith Center. 


Soccer players interested in spring 
training and try-outs for the fall 
season please contact coach Georges 
Edeline at 676-6893. Leave .name 
and phone number. 





■ -w; 
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Scarlet Knights Outduel i 


Turnovers, Poor Defense 
Continue Buff Tailspin 


A by Larry Olmatead 

y Managing Editor , s 

In a game epitomizing their re- 
cent misfortunes, the basketball 
Colonials suffered their fifth loss in, 
y the last six games, dropping their 
sercmd contest this year to Eastern 
Collegiate 1 Basketball league 
(ECBL) rival Rutgers, 112-gO. 

The point total' against GW was 
•*the highest since 1973, when 
Virginia Tech, led by Allan 
Bristow's 52-pointt performance, 

' defeated a good Buffleam, 1 1 7-89. 

In list night's contest, the 
Colonials were plagued by the same 
things which have 'followed them 
since their upset victory over Mary- 
land two-and-a-half weeks ago, as 
inconsistent play, inconsistent foiil 
shooting and inconsistent refereeing 
, dropped their record to 12-10. 

GW and Rutgers. played a tight, 
rugged first half, with the Colonials 
able to 'take advantage of poor 
Scarlet Knight shooting from both 
the field and the foul line to keep the 
game close. 

'■ Most of the action on the court 
came from the Andersons— Abdel 
for Rutgers, and Les for GW (no 
relation). With GW playing Rutgers 
in a man-to-man defense through- 
out almost the whole first half,, the 
forward match-up between the two 
was an offensive show, as neither 
seemed to concentrate on defense. 

Abdel Anderson was unreal, 
managing to get 16 points by getting 
down court and leading Rutgers' 
run-and-gun attack, before the Buff 
switched to (heir 3-2 zone and 
slowed him down. In the meantime, 
Les Anderson had his best offensive 
game in recent weeks, as he scored 


14 first-half points, going one-on 
one on his opponents down low. 

With two-and-a-half minutes left 
in the half and the scored tied at 39, 
slick Scarlet Knight guard Eddie 
Jordan took over. The senior from 
Washington's John Carroll High 
School took GW’s guards, to the 
hoop, drawing fouls, hitting free 
throws, and leading Rutgers to a 
47-43 halftime advantage. 

Jordan picked up where he left off 
in the second half, as Rutgers’ 
swarming defense forced GW into 
several turnovers. The Knights 
scored 14 of the first 16 points in the 
period, with Colonial coach Bob 
Tallent and his assistants Constantly 
on their feet looking for foul, calls 
that never materialized. 

Star guard /John Holloran’s 
famous shooting touch never 
materialized, either. He was ice cold 
from the floor, as good defense from 
Rutgers backcourtmen Mark Conlin 
and Jordan gave ; / Buff guards 
problems all night. Holloran scored 
17 points on the night, hitting just 
six in the second half. 

The Buff were badly outmuscled 
on the boards as well, as forward 
Hollis Copeland, center James 
Bailey and Abdel Anderson all (tad 
strong rebounding games. AIL' 
scored well against the Buff front 
fine, as Copeland had 12 before 
fouling out, Bailey 18, and 
Anderson, a game-high 29. 

Earlier this year at the Smith 
Center, Anderson was just 1-11 from 
the floor against the Buff 

The big difference, however, was 
probably Jordan. With about six 
minutes left in the game, the Buff 
wery Within 10. After two Copeland 


night's game against Rutger*, Is shown in earlier action lets go a one-hander. (photo by Rob Shepard) 


free throws, Jordan collected one of 
his several steals for the night on an 
inbounds play, feeding it to Conlin 
for a bucket that dropped the Buff 
to a 14 points deficit. Several more 
good defensive plays from the senior 
guard helped lead a 16-6 burst that 
iced the game. Jordan finished with 
23. 

■M. 

Once again, the high number of 
turnovers, along with a parade of 


opposing players to the foul line, 
hurt GW. The only bright spot for 
the Buff, outside of the possible 
offensive return of Les Anderson, 
was Mike Zagardo. The freshman 
center scored a career-high 17’ 
points backing up senior Kevin 
Hal’, who contributed just two while 
turning in a lackluster performance. 

Tom Glenn, who had to sit out 
njost of the game with fouls, also 


provided a thrill, hitting a mid-court 
shot at the final buzzer. 

The Buff must now defeat Massa- 
chusetts Saturday to lock up third 
place in the ECBL East, but even if 
they do, their first-round matchup 
will be against either Rutgers or 
Villanova. .. Both schools have Out- 
played the Buff in previoqs meetings 
this year. 


... 


GW wrestler Gary Sprouse (top) holds his ground 
against Howard's Hershall Tolbert at the Smith Center 


yesterday. Bill Lee (bottom) had a difficult time with 
opponent James Esau, (photos by Larry Highblooin) 


Wrestlers Top Bison 
For Second Victory 

by John Campbell 
Sports Editor 

Two victories in three matches, coupled with six forfeits, gave GW’s' 
wrestling team it’s second victory of the season as the Colonials defeated the 
Howard Bisons, 41-5, Wednesday afternoon at the Smith Center. 

In the afternoon’s first match, junior Gary Sprouse thoroughly out- 
wrestled Howard’s Hershall Tolbert in the 126-pound match and won, 16-2. 
Sprouse who has wop four of his last five matches was very sharp, getting off 
to excellent starts and gaining good position. Sprouse who started off the 
season with 'a 1-6 record said the key to his recent turn around is 
aggressiveness. » 

“I’ve been becoming more aggressive with each match,” Sprouse said. 
“Before I' was just hanging in there. As you learn to be more aggressive it 
becomes easier to be more aggressive the next time. Also, winning puts a lot 
of pressure on you, so you work harder to win.” 

In the 180-pound class freshman Bill Lee who was wrestling two weight 
Classes above his normal one was defeated by Howard’s James Esar, 21-1. 
"Bill could have sat back and taken a forfeit,” said GW coach Chuck 
Friday. “But he wanted to wrestle, so, I let him wrestle a bigger man.”.. 

In the final match of the short afternoon, GW’s Rich DiPippio wop his 
190-pound match over Howard’s Robert Davidson by pinning his opponent 
only 2:12 into the match. “It felt good to pick up a pin,” DiPippio said. 
“But what can I say, 1 don’t think.he had much experience. 1 just did what I 
was supposed to do.” - 

One of GW’s top wrestlers, Rick Halpem, won his match by forfeit, but 
nonetheless has turned himself around after going through last season 
without a victory. “I now have a desire to win," Halpem said. “I've always 
worked hard, but when it came time for the matches to start I’d just go 
through the motions. I’ve also acquired a lot of confidence this, year which I 
lacked last season.*’ 

“Rick’s been without a doubt our most consistent winner,” Friday said. 
"One thing 1 think has helped him greatly are the practice matches he has 
1 with Bill Lee." 

The wrestlers will meet George Mason in the final home match of the 
season on Tuesday, Feb. 22, at the Smith Center before ending the season in 
a match against VMI on Feb. 26. 






